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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
CowPer. 
—— 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
DEFENCE OF SACKETT’S HARBOUR. 


Tus was an affair which we feel persuaded has never yet at- 
tained in the public mind the consideration and weight to which 
itis entitled. In its consequences it was most important. Besides 
preserving a quantity of shipping of no inconsiderable value, in- 
cluding the General Pike which was then on the stocks, the de- 
struction of which was an object of great interest with the enemy, 
it secured to the United States the only post that could offer to 
us during the war any reasonable prospect of a naval superiori- 
ty on lake Ontario. In addition to this, had it not been for the 
misconduct of certain timid individuals, whose fears during the 
action gained an ascendancy over their judgment, it would have 
saved a very large amount of provisions and other public proper- 
ty deposited in the place for the use of the army. These were 
in reality saved from the enemy, but were given to the flames 
without orders from the commander, and contrary to his inten- 
tion, in the moment of alarm. 
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Considering the troops by which this defence was effected 
and the force and character of the enemy opposed to them, the 
event was in its nature among the most brilliant that occurred 
during the war. That of New Orleans itself, although on a 
larger scale and more momentous in its effects, did not—could 
not exeed it in the sterling qualities of generalship and soldier- 
ship—excellence of plan and vigour of execution. It was the tri- 
umph, in open combat, of a handful of invalids and crude militia 
over a body of British regulars greatly superior in number, long 
inured to discipline and arms, and led on by officers of bravery 
and skill. 

If the achievement be thoroughly examined and fairly esti- 
mated, we have no hesitation in asserting as our opinion, that, as 
far as enterprise and intrepidity, judicious arrangement and per- 
sonal services, coolness in action and firmness under the appear- 
ance of inevitable disaster can avail, it reflects on general Brown, 
the commander on the occasion, as much honour as, under simi- 
lar circumstances, any officer has ever been entitled to in any 
country. Human greatness and glory are relative terms. They 
have anecessary and immutable dependence on and correspond- 


‘ence with the means or instruments by which they are attained. 


He who at the head of a feeble and inefficient force dares nobly, and 
does all that is practicable, equals in real renown him who, pos- 
sessed of ampler means, performs deeds that are more imposing, 
only because they are on a broader scale. The same chieftain 
who, during our revolutionary struggles, led his weak and suf- 
fering army to the successive triumphs at Trenton and Princeton, 
would, at the head of the French columns, have achieved with 
equal facility and more certainty, the far sounding victories of 
Austerlitz and Jena: and he who, without any field works or hea- 
vy artillery, repulsed Prevost and his regulars at Sackett’s Har- 
bour, would not have failed, on the plains of New Orleans, to 
defend his lines against the veteran cohorts of Packenham. So 
true is it, that a commander of courage and talents rises in his 
individual greatness as difficulties and dangers thicken around 
him, and breasts the increasing pressure of emergencies by a 
corresponding ‘increase in the development of his resources and 
the yigour of his conduct. 
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At the time of the attack on Sackett’s Harbour, which was 
made on the 29th of May 1813, by sir George Prevost, at the head 
of twelve hundred veteran troops, aided by the skill and bravery 
of his whole staff, general Brown was-not officially in military 
command. Having, in the capacity of brigadier of the militia, 
completed his tour of duty in the preceding campaign, he had re- 
tired to his estate at Brownville, where he was employed in the 
superintendance of his private affairs. Still, however, being situa- 
ted on the lines, and his competency being known and highly ap- 
preciated, his services as a citizen were claimed by government, 
to give notice of the force and movements, and to ascertain, as far 
as practicable, the intentions of the enemy. It was ordered, more- 
over, by the proper authority, that, in case of an attack on the Har- 
bour, he should repair immediately to the scene of action, assume 
the command and conduct the defence. Signals of alarm were 
accordingly agreed on, and other points relating to their requisite 
co-operation in the expected conjuncture, settled between gene- 
ral Brown and lieutenant colonel Backus, who, in the absence of 
his senior officers, commanded the post. 

It is necessary to remark that, with the exception of two hun- 
dred invalids, and two hundred and fifty dragoons, who had lately 
arrived, our regular troops had been all withdrawn from Sackett’s 
Harbour, and were now employed in an enterprise against fort 
George. Nor was this all. For the better equipment of the ex- 
pedition up the lake, general Wilkinson had dismantled of nearly 
all their ordinance, both the batteries on shore and such of the 
ships of war as he had left behind him. Thus was a most im- 
portant post, with a vigilant and powerful enemy in its vicinity, 
left to the defence of a few soldiers of infirm health, a handful of 
dismounted dragoons totally unversed in the tactics of infantry, 
and such volunteer militia from the surrounding country as might 
be embodied on a pressing and sudden emergency. But it 
was so ordered that the whole was left under the superintend- 
ance of an officer whose presence and individual services proved 
a host in themselves. 

All things remained quiet until the night of the 27th of May, 
when the alarm guns were heard, and shortly afterwards a mes- 
senger arrived at genera] Brown’s quarters, about eight miles 
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from the Harbour, with information that the enemy’s fleet from 
Kingston was observed in motion. Not a moment was to be 
lost. After taking the most prompt and energetic measures 
to call out the militia from the neighbouring district, the general 
hastened to the post of danger. In the course of the 28th, he saw 
assembled around him from five to six hundred men fresh from 
their homes, not one of whom, perhaps, had ever faced an ene- 
my in the field or heard the sound of a hostile ball. In regulars 
and militia, of the description we have mentioned, the army of 
defence amounted now to nearly a thousand. 

On the 28th the enemy appeared in force in the offiing, but 
did not make any attempt to land. Fortunately for the defenders 
there was but one place where a landing was practicable. Here 
general Brown had a breastwork thrown up, surmounted by a 
piece of field artillery. Throughout the night of the 28th he 
was perfectly on the alert. His troops slept on their arms, while 
he himself reconnoitered in person the shores of the Harbour. 

With the dawn of the 29th, the enemy was discovered pres- 
sing for the shore. The general prepared for their reception by 
posting his militia behind the breastwork thrown up near to the 
water’s edge, while the regulars and a few volunteers who form- 








ed in line with them under the command of lieutenant colonel 
Backus, were drawn up at a considerable distance in the rear. 
As the enemy’s boats advanced, the militia betrayed no signs 
of fear, but even appeared cheerful, and anxious for the conflict. 
The general knowing his position to be good, and persuading 
himself that the hearts of his soldiers were firm, anticipated a 
speedy and glorious result. His orders were, to suffer the foe to 
approach within pistol shot, and then, with deliberate and deadly 
aim, to open on him at once with the field-piece and musquetry. 
The orders were executed with great precision, and the first fire 
was inconceivably destructive. Several British officers and ma- 
ny men were seen to fall, evident disorder prevailed among the 
boats, and for a moment their advance appeared to be checked. 
From a commencement so promising every thing was to be 


hoped. But, to the utter disappointment and mortification of the 
general, before half of the militia had fired a second round, he saw 
them all, without distinction, as if seized by a strange and simul- 
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"taneous panic, abandon the contest and fly with precipitation. 
For atime dismay and confusion prevailed. All efforts to stop 
the flight of the troops were at first unavailing. At length, how- 
ever, by the activity and good conduct of captain M‘Knitt, about 
a hundred of them were rallied, and formed in line with the regu- 
lars and volunteers, who still kept their ground, ready to act as 
circumstances might require. 

The enemy debarked without further opposition, and imme- 
diately commenced his march towards the village. But he was 
little aware of the opposition he had to encounter. A Spartan 
band was still before him prepared for death but not for dishonour. 
By this handful of heroes, (for such they proved themselves to 
be) amounting at the utmost to about five hundred men, he was 
received with such a firm front and destructive fire, as deadened 
his advance and shook his resolution. On the American side the 
volunteers and even that portion of the flying militia rallied by 
captain M‘Knitt seemed now to vie with the regulars in deeds of 
vaiour. Although compelled to fall back by the superior weight 
of the British columns, they bravely disputed every inch of ground, 
and evinced a determination not to yield. They at length took pos- 
session of a few log huts built for the winter accommodation of 
the soldiers, whence they kept up a continued and deadly fire, 
and from which the enemy by all his efforts was unable to dislodge 
them. 

Struck with admiration at the conduct of these brave men, 
general Brown, who had been every where present with them, 
determined ona final, which happily proved a successful, effort in 
their favour. Being informed that the militia, who, at the be- 
ginning of the contest, had so precipitately fled, had not yet en- 
tirely dispersed, but were still in sight of the battle ground in com- 
pany with a few more who had just arrived from the countrys he 
resolved to make another attempt to recall them to their duty. 

Accordingly, after exhorting his few gallant associates who 
still kept in check the whole British force, amounting to more 
than twice their number, to be mindful of themselves and hold 
out to the last, he hastened in person to the fugitive militia, who 
were assembed at a distance eyeing the conflict. After sternly 
reproaching with cowardice.and dishonour both officers and men, 
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many of whom shed tears at the rebuke of their general and the 
recollection of their conduct, he ordered them instantly to form 
and follow him, threatening the first act of disobedience with im- 
mediate death. The order was no sooner issued than obeyed. 

Finding himself now at the head of three or four hundred 
troops, on whose firmness in action he was still unwilling to rely, 
he determined to attempt by stratagem what he had not force suf- 
ficient to achieve in open combat. He accordingly ordered this 
body of militia to pass silently through a distant wood, thus coun- 
terfeiting an effort to conceal their movement, yet still keeping in 
sight of the field of battle that they might be certainly seen, to- 
ward the place of landing, as if to turn the flank of the enemy, 
fall in his rear and take possession of his boats. 

The scheme succeeded beyond expectation. Sir George 
Prevost, feeling himself very roughly handled in front, and sus- 
pecting an attempt to place him between two fires and cut off his 
retreat, abandoned the contest and hurried to his boats, leaving be- 
hind him all his killed and many of his wounded. General Brown 
being in no condition to press on his rear, but making a bold de- 
monstration as if preparatory to that effect, suffered him to em- 
bark without much molestation. Ina short time the enemy was 
under way from the American shore, after having sustained a 
heavy loss, and without achieving by his own act a single object 
for which his expedition had been set on foot. 

The Americans, however, besides the fall of several brave 
men {n action, suffered also during the conflict no inconsiderable 
loss in property and effects. By the rashness and misconduct of 
certain timid individuals, who considered the capture of the place 
inevitable, the public stores and barracks were set on fire and en- 
tirely consumed with all their contents. In these buildings were 
contained, besides a large amount of provisions and military equip- 
ments originally our own, all the property, once the enemy’s, but 
now belonging to the Americans by right of conquest, that had 
been recently brought from the capture of York. 

Nothing could have occurred to demonstrate more fully the 
firmness and good conduct of the regulars and volunteers, than 
the burning of these buildings. The event took place during the 
heat of battle, the conflagration was in open view of the troops 
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éngaged, and was believed by them for a time to have been effect- 
ed by a party of the enemy who had gained their rear. Notwith- 
standing this, they maintained the contest with an intrepidity un- 
moved, although expecting every moment to find themselves situa- 
ted between two fires. The British forces, more prudent, retreat- 
ed precipitately on the mere prospect of being placed in a simi- 
lar situation. 

General Brown having proved, under Providence, by his 
persevering firmness and personal exertions, the immediate and 
evident instrument of saving Sackett’s Harbour, was soon after- 
wards rewarded for such eminent services with the rank of briga- 
dier in the regular army. 

Before closing this narrative it would be unjust not to observe, 
that, considering all things relating to the condition and conduct 
of the militia in the affair of Sackett’s Harbour—that these troops 
were unusually green in service, being but a few hours from the 
bosom of their families—that, although they fled ingloriously on the 
first approach of the enemy, yet that a portion of them rallied 
immediately, and fought with gallantry and effect during the re- 
mainder of the action, while the rest, instead of entirely dispers- 
ing and hastening to their homes, which were not far distant, con- 
tinued near the battle ground and suffered themselves to be after- 
wards reassembled and led on to a bold and important demonstra- 
tion—that the sight of a conflagration in the rear of those engag- 
ed in action, supposed at the time to be the work of the enemy, 
did not for a moment shake their firmness or diminish their ar- 
dour—considering these things, it would be injustice not to ad- 
mit, that, in the affair we are considering, the militia engaged 
were much more entitled to praise than censure. <A very few 
instances excepted, it is difficult to mention any case of open con- 
flict with regulars troops, in which militia entirely undisciplined 
have conducted themselves with an equal degree of steadiness 


and valour. = 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Review of the ** Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
agriculture, containing communications on various subjects in husbandry 
and rural affairs. Vol. 3d. large octavo, pages 440 and appendix. Pub- 
lished by Johnson and Warner, No. 147, Market-street Philadelphia, 1814. 


WE congratulate the agricultural public upon the appearance 
of the third volume of this very useful society. Few books upon 
husbandry have been perused with more satisfaction in this coun- 
try, than their two preceding volumes; and we have pleasure in 
giving it as our opinion that the one now under review is in no- 
wise inferior to them, either in variety or importance of matter. 
It must be flattering to the authors of some of the essays contain- 
ed in the volumes, which have already reached Europe, to find 
their hints not only recommended to the European public, but te 
notice on one important occasion the British government instruct- 
ing its agents in Portugal to adopt for the use of their troops a 
kind of biscuit, described in the first volume ofthe transactions of 
this society, and transmitted too, in the very words of the Ameri- 
can author, without referring to the source whence it was 
obtained. We beg leave to mention, in passing, that the British 
are too little scrupulous of pirating important suggestions from 
a country, whose literature they aim to depriciate, and the genius 
of whose people they treat with disrespect and contumely. 

The volume before us contains nearly ninety articles, besides 
several cuts and plates: the greater part of them relating to ex- 
perimental farming, which has led by its results to very essential 
improvements. Books upon rural economy, so much despised 
when our farming scarcely deserved the name of husbandry, have 
been sought for of late years, with an eagerness proportioned to 
the improvements made in that useful art. Societies, with valu- 
able libraries, have been formed in various parts of America, 
whose lights have flashed conviction upon the obstinate and igno- 
rant, and nearly extinguished that Aatred of innovation so pecu- 
liar to ploughmen: a hatred that has yielded to a spirit of melio- 
ration and imitation, which having changed the aspect of our 
farms has more than quadrupled their value. 
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| A society like this formed in the heart of a large town, not 


for the purpose of dictating from the closets of its city-members, 


ng : theories and rules that have never becn tested by practice, but to 
ry aid by premiums and a judicious selection of all the agricultural 
» intelligence of the American world, that spirit already so happily 
; elicited must deserve and obtain the support of every enlightened 
- citizen: and we sincerely hope will continue to henefit the public, 
on by appropriating their industry and funds to the diffusion of their 
». valuable labour in such occasional volumes as those already pub- 
™ ] lished by them. 
™ : Their respectable and learned president, the honourable 
-. | Judge Peters has furnished again in this volume, his full share of 
». 4 contributions. We thank him for the pleasure and advantage we 
J be have derived from them. That gentleman, so well known in the 
io Of annals of Pennsylvanian agriculture, for his early and successtful 
t- a efforts to introduce the use of gypsum here, is now making upon 
, a small farm which he keeps in his own occupation, trials as 
af if laudable for the purpose of increasing the culture of the large 
% 4 beet and the celebrated fiorin grass, and we are happy to say that 
“ 4 there is a prospect of both becoming important additions to our 
h C stock of objects suitable for cultivation. This large beet or Man- 
. S rel Wurtzel, ( Beta cicla altissima) has been long raised to great 
7 : advantage in Germany, where it is likewise called Dickruden, and 
. given such profitable returns by the weight of its root and quan- 
" > tity of leaves, as to have attracted the attention of the French agri- 
. e culturists in the early part of the reign of Louis XVI: nor is it 
1 By new to some of our own farmers, although its culture remains 
F : very limited. The day, however, cannot be distant when this’ 
. s plant will be in general use. According to Judge Peters it de- 
i & serves the epithet excellentissima for its various good qualities. 
. ££ “TI know it well,” says the honourable president; “ having cultiva- 
_ ’ ted it for several years. I think it far preferable to the common 
: a beet, as a culinary esculent. Its bulb, or root, has none of the 
b 4 earthy savour of the common beet; and its leaves are, in many re- 
: . spects better for the table than sfinach, to which, when boiled 
; 4 young, they have some resemblance. But the most essential uses 


of this root, are those applicable to rural economy. For cat‘le 
sheef, and store-hogs, no root, within my knowledge, can com- 
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pare with it. The /eaves, which are very abundant, may be strip- 
te ped or cut frequently through the season; leaving the heart-shoots 
i or leaflets; and the root will thrive the better for the stripping. 
For milch-cows, they are superior to any other green herbage; 

nt and the quantity afforded by them exceeds that of any other plant 
cultivated on a similar extent of ground. Those who prefer the 
nf ‘soiling system, would do well to try the experiment. I believe 
ot good seed may be had of some of the seedsmen, who would, if 
. | encouraged, soon have it in great plenty. The greatest produce 
can be had by cultivating in broad cast, and hand-hoeing. I weigh- 
r ed the first stripping of the leaves. The patch in which they 
A. grew, contains about a sixteenth of an acre. The weight of the 
a whole was six hundred and eighty neat pounds. I have stripped 
bi them three times, and am proceeding in the fourth. Three strip- 
pings at four and a quarter tons each, is twelve and three quarter 
tons per acre. But the quantity is unequal in the several strip- 
pings: yet I think I may safely calculate, for the season, on fff een 
m. tons to the acre. Add the roots, which exceed the weight of the 
i leaves, and no plant seems more valuable.” 
ae Mr. Curwen, of Cumberland, (England) asserts that he has 
ul raised forty to fifty tons per acre, and that in Essex, north east 
of London, it has become a regular part of the produce of many 
farms, and is much approved. For further particulars respecting 
the culture and various good properties of the Mangel Wurtzel, 
we must refer our agricultural readers to the book itself; but be- 
e fore we leave this valuable root, we cannot refrain from giving the 
following summary of its rare qualities, as mentioned by the ~4- 
bee Rosier in his remarks on the “ Racine de Disette,” (root of 
scarcity.) 

1. Men can eat this vegetable throughout the year. It is 
agreeable and healthy. 

2. Noinsect whatever attacks it. It suffers little from the 
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variety of seasons. 

3. The leaves of this plant form alone an excellent food for 
every species of domestic quadrupeds during four months in the 
year. Turnips and other vegetables are besides liable to be de- 


stroyed by insects, whereas this bect is not. 
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4. The roots can be preserved eight months in a sound state, 
while turnips are of little value after March. 

5. In some soils turnips will not grow, particularly in those 
that are very stiff or strong. The root of scarcity grows every 
where, 

6. The m!lk of cows fed on turnips has a bad taste. That 
of those fed on this plant is excellent as is also the butter made 
from it. 

This forage or green fodder comes also at the hot seasons, 
when almost all the green food is scarce and sometimes not to be 





procured. Cattle never get tired of it. In many parts of Germa- 
ny where it is raised with success, they prefer it to every thing 
else to fatten those large herds of cattle which they annually ex- 
port to France. 


FIORIN GRASS. 


Some public spirited gentlemen in various parts of the Uni- 
ted States, have imported the roots and runners of this prolific 
grass. Judge Peters considers it particularly well adapted to 
marshes, fens, bogs, and soils of this nature. “ It will grow in any 
soil, he says, but thrives best where there is most moisture. No 
doubt it will be discovered to be an indigenous plant; and when it 
is perfected from the strings now introduced, a comparison can 
be made with those of our country. It is common in all parts of 
the world; but its qualities have only recently been developed. 
They were not fully known until Dr. Richardson of Clonfecle in 
Ireland, discovered and proved them. Weeding and cleanliness 
are required the first year of laying the strings; but afterwards it 
eats out and destroys all other vegetation. Its culture must there- 
fore be gradual, and within the cultivator’s power to keep it clean. 
It strikes its roots shallow and superficially, like s¢rawderry run- 
ners; grows from every joint in contact with the earth, and finally 
mats likea rug. Weeds of various kinds are peculiarly hostile: 
Shade is not so: for it grows vigorously under trees.” 

This grass when made into hay is not only excellent for 
cows, sheefi—ewes and /amds particularly—but is a preventive 
against many diseases, owing to the succulency of its strings or 
runners, which retain through the winter and spring a considera- 
ble degree of juiceness. 
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No grass, hitherto cultivated, has produced any thing like 
this in quantity or quality, except the Guinea grass, so highly va- 
lued on the north side of the island of Jamaica, where it has quin- 
tupled the produce of land. It does not thrive in Pennsylvania 
or to the northward perhaps of the thirty-fourth degree of latitude. 
Mr. M‘ Mahon has often tried it here; but without any permanent 
success: yet in the Mississippi territory, it has been lately intro- 
duced with the greatest promise of future usefulness. 





GUINEA GRASS. 


“ Six years ago, says Dr. Brown of Natchez, I saw one or 
two plants of the Guinea grass, inthe garden of Mr. Treme, near 
the city of New Orleans. Last autumn, I again met with it, in 
great perfection, at Mr. Munson’s, a few miles north of fort 
Adams. Although Mr. Munson had no more than half a dozen 
of plants, he obligingly furnished me with a pint of seed, which 
I shared with my friends. With this little stock, I commenced 
my experiments. In the month of April, I prepared a piece of 
ground in the city of Natchez, and planted the seed I had resery- 
ed for my own use, in holes two feet distant from each other. As 
soon as I could designate the Guinea grass, I had the ground well 
hoed, and where two or more plants came up together, I had the 
supernumeraries transplanted to spots where the seed had failed. 
When the plants attained such a size as would admit of it, I took 
them up, and dividing the roots, set them out when the soil was 
wet, and in this way filled up the vacancy in the ground I had ap- 
propriated to my experiments. 

I did not begin to cut that which I had planted in Natches, 
until the 16th of July. I then weighed the produce of one seed 
in the presence of anumber of gentlemen, at Mr. Robinson’s Ho- 
tel. One hundred and sixty-four stalks, from six to seven feet 
high, growing from one root, weighed together thirty pounds. 
At Mv. Winn’s tavern, on the 10th of September, a second cutting 
from one seed, weighed thirty-five ponds. The number of stalks 
was one hundred and eighty-four, some of which measured ten 
feet eleven inches in length. I am_ persuaded it is a very mode- 
rate estimate to allow to every square yard ten pounds at a cutting, 
when we cut only three times ina season. This would give thir- 
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ty pounds to every square yard, or one hundred and forty-seven 








thousand pounds of green grass to the acre.” 

Dr. Brown goes on to compare this enormous produce, which, 
however, he does not think would be so much upon a large scale 
with that of fiorin, lucerne and timothy, neither of which has 
ever yielded any thing like it. Fiorin has never produced more 
than nine tons to the acre, and lucerne much less. After repeat- 
ed trials, this extraordinary grass has been found to bear five cut- 
tings from the 20th of June to the 15th of October, and to yield 
ten times as much grass as any timothy or clovermeadow. The 
hay is excellent and cures without difficulty. 


GYPSUM. 


It is not our province in reviewing a book principally for the 
purpose of promoting its circulation by pointing out the practical 
utility of its contents, to dwell much upon the chemical proper- 
ties attributed to gypsum. It is ascertained to have for its com- 
ponent parts lime, sulphuric acid, and water; but whether it ope- 
rates in fertilizing soils, by absorbing or imbibing moisture, or by 
accelerating putrefaction, or otherwise promoting the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter, or lastly, by acting on the 
roots of vegetables as a stimulant, are points which we shall leave 
to the curious investigators of nature to settle. It belongs more 
properly to us to assure our agricultural readers that the reputa- 
tion of this wonder-working stone is increasing daily; that all the 
prejudices entertained by the ignorant and propagated by the ob- 
stinate are fast yielding to the obvious advantages produced by it 
wherever used. And we may here congratulate the farmers of 
Pennsylvania, upon the late discovery of this sulphate of lime at 
and about the sources of the Susquehannah. Through the yari- 
ous branches of that vast river, it 1s not too much to assert that 
every farmer in this state can be supplied with plaster at a rea- 
sonable rate, and with this supply treble the value of his land. 
Upon this subject the book under review gives very ample infor- 
mation and the best founded hopes. We shall extract a few pas- 
sages relating to it. 

“This very valuable mineral appears to have been first dis- 
covered on the farm of a Mr. Buck, in the town of Sempronius, 
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Onondago county, New-York state. The bed is very extensive, 
and is composed nearly one half of transparent and clirystallized 
plaster, termed by mineralogists selenite. Specimens of it have 
been sent to France, where it has been found equal in quality te 
the best in that country, for stucco work, for castings of busts, &c. 

The second discovery was made in Oneida county, in the 
town of Sullivan; it is very similar to the Onondago:—it has since 
then been discovered in Cayuga county, in the town of Aurelius, 
near the sulphur spring, on the eastern margin of Cayuga lake. 
The quarries here consist solely of the gray plaster, are very ex- 
tensive, nearly a mile in length on the lake. For agricultural pur- 
poses, this is thought by many who have tried it, to be superior 
to the Nova Scotia plaster, and it is generally agreed, that its ef- 
fects on vegetation is earlier perceptible. The gypsum lies gene- 
rally so near to the surface, as to be within reach of the pick. It 
is here dug and delivered at the water’s edge for three dollars per 
ton—the water carriage to Ithaca, at the head of the lake, brings 
it to four dollars; thence there is a portage of thirty miles 
to Oswego, on the Susquehannah. To this point it is brought in 
great quantities, principally during the winter season, where it 
usually sells at ten dollars. From Oswego it is brought down the 
Susquehannah in arks and on rafts, the former about seventy-five 
feet long, and carrying about forty tons, and the latter from ten to 
twelvetons At Wilkesbarre, Berwick, Sunbury, and other pla- 
ces on the river, it is eagerly bought up at fifteen and sixteen dol- 
lars per ton. At all these places, owing to its comparative cheap- 
ness, and excellent quality, it has entirely superseded the use of 
imported plaster.” 

From this bed, and others near the outlet of Seneca lake, 
large quantities of this valuable fossil have been brought down the 
river as low as Columbia, and very much approved of after re- 
peated trials in the counties of Luzerne, Northumberland, Dau- 


phin and Lancaster. 


BARILLA. 


Very many experiments made lately with barilla in England, 
have proved in the most satisfactory manner its fertilizing qualitics. 
“ The value of barilla as a manure, may be easily estimated 
by those who have used soap ashes, the fertilizing properties of 
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‘which depend on the quantity of barilla left in them after the 


manufacture of soap; and it appears by analysis, that one ton of 
soap ashes contains only from seven to ten pounds of barilla.” 

“ The culture of this plant, I have from observation,” says 
Mr. Corréa de Serra, the certainty will be successful in the Uni- 
ted States, since the most valuable of the different plants from 
which the carbonate of soda is extracted, grow spontaneously 
here. ‘The salsola kali 1 have found without any particular re- 
search, in the island of New-york, towards the east river, very 
near the city, in Boston near Dorchester, at the end of South Bos- 
ton bridge, and what surprized me, at Falmouth on the Rappa- 
havnock, opposite Fredericksburg, and at Ricket’s near Richmond, 
both places very remote from the sea. This makes me believe 
that this useful plant may enrich the bad sandy soil as far as the 
head of tide in your rivers, which is not the case in Europe, where 
it is generally found near the sea shores. 

At Rome and its neighbourhood, and in several parts of Tur- 
key they cultivate a superior species of barilla plant, the sa/sola 
sativa of the botanists. This crop alternates very profitably with 
the wheat and barley crops. The Roman name of the plant is 
riscoli. It would be worth while to introduce the culture of this 
plant into the United States, and to procure from Rome not only 
the seed, but practical details about its culture and profits.” 


SHEEP. 


By one of the kindest acts of that Providence by which this 
nation is so specially guarded, we were enabled to supply our- 
selves with a large and valuable stock of sheep from the best 
breed in Europe. We make no apology for mentioning here the 
events that so happily concurred to furnish us with this useful 
animal. It is a circumstance, which every American should con- 
sider with sentiments of profound gratitude. Spain and Portugal 
were both in so disordered a state in the years 1808—9—10, that 
all those rigid laws which had so long kept the world from parti- 
cipating in the growth of the fine wools of those countries, were 
either abrogated or disregarded. The numerous armies on the 
Peninsula, created a constant demand for provisions, which were 
supplied by our ships. At this moment an unaccountable desire 
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pervaded the farming community to possess foreign sheep, while 
the few that were brought as pets or as ship’s stores by some of 
the return provision-ships, were bought up at prices heretofore 
unheard of in this hemisphere. Nothing could be more agreea- 
ble to the merchants trading to Spain and Portugal; for when their 
outward cargoes were landed, they possessed in those countries 
empty ships and ample funds, both which they were ready to em- 
ploy in the investment and transportation of any thing that would 
give them a profit. Sheep of the finest quality were every where to 
be purchased on the peninsula; the golden opportunity was seized, 
and thousands of them brought hither to enrich our farmers and 
manufacturers. After thanking Almighty God for this bountiful 
gift, it should be our study to preserve it, and improve it. Alrea- 
dy it is ascertained that our climate is favourable to them, and 
that our pastures ameliorate both the carcass and fleece. We 
have then nothing to fear except the wolves and dogs, particularly 
the latter. Inthe book under review, there is a fine print of a 
shepherd’s dog, owned by Mr. Peter Bauduy,of Delaware. Up- 
on this subject that gentleman writes thus: 

“We have heretofore laboured under very great disadvanta- 
ees with regard to our flocks; Iam at a loss to know whether the 
destruction of sheep by dogs in this country does not exceed that 
by wolyes in Europe. The imported dog from Spain is a very 
great security to our flocks. The dog you inquire after, is three 
times as large as the shepherd’s dog described by Buffon, but is 
endowed with the same good qualities; immense strength, great 
mildness in his usual deportment, though ferocious towards other 
dogs. I can say without exaggeration, that at least twenty dogs 
have been killed in my barn-yard or on my farm by him. He is 
a fine animal, entirely white. I prefer that celour in recollection 
of the story of old Jacob. In fact I had formerly a black dog, 
and many of my lambs were born black. Since I have had this 
one and his mother, I have very few black lambs.” 

Spain is once more shut to us against sheep, but not against 
dogs. Itis warinly recommended to farmers possessed of the 
merinos and other kind of sheep, to import thence some otf 
the same stock of dogs which Mr. Bauduy describes in his letter 


to the society. 
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LIVE FENCES. 


The high price and scarcity of timber have induced some 
enterprising farmers to turn their attention to the cultivation of 
various kinds of thorns, for the purpose of making permanent 
fencings. ‘The American cockspur (crategus erus galli) is very 
superior to the English white thorn, inasmuch as it blooms ear- 
lier, continues verdant throughout the summer, and retains its 
Jeaves till late in the autumn. Plants can be had at the nursery 
of Mr. M‘Mahon, and will in all probability be as great a favour- 
ite with hedge-growers as Mr. Main’s celebrated Washington- 
thorn. 

The subject of hedges, is treated of very copiously in this 
volume, and merits the serious and immediate attention of the 
farmer. Some years are required to forma good substantial 
thorn fence, and the sooner he gets to work the sooner he will be 
ready to economise, and altogether omit the growing expense of 
fencing with timber. Posts and rails have doubled in price within 
ten years, and he who plants his thorns now, will have an impene- 
trable and imperishable barrier round his farm, at the time that 
those who neglect to follow his example, will have to pay one 
hundred per cent. more than the present extravagant price of tim- 
ber fencing. 

ERGOT, OR COCKSPUR. 

A writer in the Port Folio, under the initials T. C. who fre- 
quently instructs and amuses the readers of that magazine, has in 
his essay on Vegetable Life, erroneously called the smut in wheat 
ergot. The ergot, or cockspur, differs whoily from smut, and 
has seldom any thing to do with wheat: It affects rye principally. 
Of late years it has appeared in some fields in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia, and the sudden death of several horses who pas- 
tured among rye stubble the year before last, was attributed to 
the poisonous effects of that disease. It is quite a moot point, 
however, whether its action upon the animal system be mischicy- 
ous or not. 

In damp and rainy seasons, says Mr. Valmont De Bomare, 
there grows in the head of rye, some grains much longer than 
others, which are for the most part curvated, and about the size 
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of an old cock’s spur, which it very much resembles. These 
grains extend very considerably beyond their husk, and are of a 
dark brown colour, with a rough surface, on which may be seen 
small holes, that seem to have been made by insects. The flour 
of these grains is tolerably white, and dites the tongue when tasted, 
leaving oft-times a burning inflammation on the throat if swaiiow- 
ed. The cause of this disease is not known. Some attribute it 
to a defective fecundation; others to rains, dews, fogs and the wet- 
ness of the soil on which itis sown. Tillet and Duhamel conjec- 
ture that the cockspur is occasioned by the sting of a caterpillar. 
The dust of the ergot is not contageous like that of the smut, 
which alone would prove it to be a different disease. It has been 
thought in certain years to have occasioned the most direfu! dis- 
orders among those who have mixed large quantities of it with 
their bread; disorders resembling what is sometimes called S?. 
“Anthony's fire, In plentiful years these grains are separated from 
the others by blowing them over the riddle, when the rye is pas- 
sed through the fan; but in years of scarcity, many of the poor 
peasants in Europe cannot afford to lose so large a part of their 
crop, and then they are sometimes afflicted with a dry gangrene, 
which causes the extremities of the body to fall off, especially the 
feet. These detach themselves from the joints, and fall one af- 
ter the other, without bleeding, and almost with as little pain as 
the unbuckling of a wooden leg would occasion. Some of the 
victims to this terrible disorder, have been seen in the French 
hospitals with nothing but their heads and bodies left, and in this 
miserable condition been known to linger for several days. Each 
limb becomes gradually corrupted, grows livid, black and exces- 
sively offensive to the smell. External or internal applications 
seldom arrest the course of this horrible disorder. It is, however 
asserted, that a charitable lady had an efficacious remedy, provi- 
ded it was administered early. Her method of curing was to 
bleed once or twice—wrap up the part threatened with gangrene 
in a piece of linen dipt in brandy and fresh butter, and to continue 
this bandage until the heat of the body returned, which common- 
Jy happened in two or three days. She then rubbed it witha red 
dalsam, made out of three pounds of oil, twelve gallons of wine, 
one pound of turpentine, two ounces of red (san¢a/) and half a 
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pound of yellow wax. When the gangrene began to show itself, 
it was checked in three or four days with a water composed of 
four ounces of allum, three ounces of roman vitriol and three 
ounces of salt dissolved in two pints of water boiled down to one. 

The ergot does not however produce these dreadful disor- 
ders every year; for when there is but a small quantity mixed with 
the sound grain, it is harmless: it is moreover asserted that it los- 
es its bad qualities by being kept a certain length of time before 
it is used. 

Notwithstanding these alarming effects, a Mr. Model, an 
eminent Russian apothecary, pretends to have proved, by several 
experiments upon a fowl, a pidgeon and a dog, that it does not 
possess one noxious quality; for these animals eat of it mixed in 
various ways, without the smallest injury to themselves, while 
Mr, Model not only tried it as variously upon himself, but after- 
wards killed his fowl and pidgeon and eat them; from all which 
he felt no manner of inconvenience.—<As yet, in America, we have 
never heard of any human person falling a victim to the ergot: 
nor indeed is it satisfactorily ascertained that it has ever been in- 
jurious to our animals. 

Some of the correspodents of the society have given several 
detailed accounts of the management of their farms, in which is 
included of course, their rotation of crops. In looking over these 
communications, we notice with decided disapprobation the sys- 
tem of cropping pursued by Mr. William Bakewell of Montgome- 
ry county. “ My routine, says he, is first wheat, second rye, and 
buckwheat sown together, third indian corn, fourth barley or oats, 
with manure, fifth clover or grass seeds, or both.”” We are much 
mistaken if any ground except the virgin earth of a new country; 
@an support advantageously such a course of husbandry, and we 
are the more astonished at Mr. Bakewell’s having adopted it, 
since the system pursued by his neighbours is so superior. “ The 
usual crops in his vicinage, he tells us, is as follows: first Indian 
corn, second oats or barley, third wheat or rye, (no doubt with 
manure) fourth clover. 

Having already exceeded our usual limits, we shall reluct- 

antly leave this valuable volume, after extracting from it one more 
article, which is as curious as useful, and having thanked the 
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different contributors, particularly the honourable president and 





Dr. James Mease the secretary, for their various intelligent and 
amusing productions. The diligence and address of these two 
officers of the society in drawing from others so much useful 
knowledge deserve more than common praise; and we doubt not 
all those who peruse these memoirs will very willingly bestow it 
upon them. The article we shall conclude with is entitled, 


SCAVENGER EELS. 


“ James Hamilton, Esq. at his seat—the MWoodlands, is com- 
pleting a plan, begun by his late uncle, for conducting the water 
of a spring or springs, from a considerable distance, into his gar- 
den. A number of the pipes, (wooden) had been laid and cover- 
ed some years; and had been so neglected, that they became 
choaked with mud, and other pervious obstructions. One of the 
workmen suggested an expedient, which was found perfectly 
successful in clearing the pipes. He made use of eeés, which 
soon worked their way through the mud and silt; and, with the 
assistance of the water constantly flowing into the tubes, freed the 
pipes from every obstruction. There were two ranges of pipes; 
each from a spring distant from the other; but finally uniting in 
one conductor. The diameter of the tubes two inches: the wood 
white cedar—generally laid several feet under ground: each log 
from eight to ten feet long, and joined in the usual manner. The 
length of one arm, one hundred yards—that of the other, one hun- 
dred and thirty. In the longest three eels were inserted—in 
the shorter, two. They were selected for strength, more than 
size. The eels were turned in at the ends next the springs, that 
the water might assist them in their exertions to reach the oppo- 
siteends. Plates of perforated metal, secured against the escape 
of the eels, at the spring heads, and yet admitted the water. They 
worked through the tubes in three days, in the whole; but the 
shortest arm was cleared the soonest, by twelve or fourteen hours. 
Two of the eels came out dead—but those living were evidently 
slimy and debilitated by their laborious passage. Sandy sedi- 
ment with shavings or borings, and viscous vegetable matter is- 
sued plenteously from the pipes.” S. B. 
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THOUGHTS OF A HERMIT—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We regret exceedingly, that while in the mail, the manuscript contain- 
ing the following article was, in several places, torn and defaced. We have 
spared no pains in attempting to decypher the words that were rendered 
indistinct, and supply such as were entirely erased. We feel persuaded that 
the sense is not changed. Should any alteration in language be perceived, 
the respectable author will be at no loss to discover the cause. Ep. 

ON BANKS OF CIRCULATION. 

TuHouGHu these great corporations which have the valuable 
privilege of creating a fictitious capital upon the credit of a real 
one, and of substituting their written promises for gold and silver, 
have been steadily increasing in this country from the time of 
their first establishment, public opinion is yet very far from be- 
ing united as to their political or even commercial tendency. Not 
a few of the community still think that they are useless in encoura- 
ging trade, and mischievous in increasing consumption; that they 
banish the precious metals from the country; and by giving toa 
few men the distribution of millions, bestow on them a power 
which sometimes from personal and sometimes from political 
considerations is sure to be abused. 

The opposition to banks has no doubt been greater from a 
circumstance unconnected with the general merits of the question. 
When the bank of the United States was estabiished, as it had a 
manifest tendency to increase the influence of the federal govern- 
ment and of those who administered it, it was warmly opposed by 
all who, from an honest or dishonest jealousy, dreaded this influ- 
ence, and the opposition to that particular bank were, in the heat 
ef controversy, naturally extended to all similar institutions. On 
this occasion, as it commonly happens where the passions are con- 
cerned, the judgment was formed first andthe argumentsafterwards. 

But whencesoever the objections be derived, it behoves us to 
inquire whether they be well founded, since we probably now have 
upwards of an hundred millions of banking capital in the United 
States, andevery legislature, at each succeeding session, is press- 
ed with applications to grant new charters of incorporation. 

Let us then inquire whether banks increase the circulating 
currency of a country’—Whether they occasion a depreciation of 


that currency:—How far they encourage industry and trade?— 
Whether they increase consumption’— Whether the influence they 
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give to those who manage them be politically injurious’—and lastly, 
whether they can be multiplied to a mischievous excess. These 
few topics, briefly considered, will embrace the chief arguments 
used both by the friends and the enemies of banking institutions. 

First, Do banks increase the current money of a country? 
As they derive a great profit from the substitution of their pro- 
missory notes for specie, it is evident that they in the first instance 
throw into circulation money to a much larger amount than they 
have previously withdrawn from it. But there has existed a di- 
versity of opinion as to the consequences of the excess that is 
thus created. Hume thinks that it produces a gencral depreciation 
of the currency; so that although the numerical value is augment- 
ed, the intrinsic value continues the same; while Adam Smith de- 
nies that depreciation can take place so long as the notes of the 
bank are convertible into gold and silver, but thinks that specie 
equal in amount to the extraordinary issues of the bank is expel- 
led from the country. Widely as these opinions differ from each 
other, they are both deduced from another more fundamental prin- 
ciple of political economy in which the writers entirely concur, 
which is, that every country naturally obtains as much money as 
its circumstances require, and that all attempts to increase it ef- 
fectually are nugatory and vain, though one thinks the uniformity 
is maintained by a diminution of the currency in quantity, and the 
other by its diminution in value. 

The clear and profound views these eminent men have taken 
of some of the most intricate branches of political economy have 
deservedly given them great authority; and most of the proposi- 
tions they have advanced have now obtained the credit of maxims. 
Time and experience however have shed still further light on this 
important science, and developed to ordinary minds truths that 
were veiled from the eyes of even these acute observers. Presum- 
ing to differ from them in a principle on which they themselves 
have reasoned so differently, it seems to me that the quantity of 
circulating money does not always adapt itself to the circumstan- 
ces of a country, but that it may be often, if not always, increased 
without causing either a correspondent exportation or deprecia- 
tion of specie. 

The quantity of moncy which a nation can use to advantage 
depends upon the number and value of its exchanges, which are 
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-again dependent on the extent and compactness of the population: 
on their industry and ingenuity; and lastly, on their distribution 
into distinct trades and professions. But the quantity of gold and 
silver which a country, having no mines of its own, actually pos- 
sesses, depends on its foreign trade. When its exports exceed 
its imports in value, it receives the difference in the precious met- 
als, which ave nearly of the same value every where; and when 
its imports are the greatest, it then pays the difference in the same 
universal medium of exchange. Now the state of a nation’s for- 
cign commerce is affected by circumstances which do not in the 
same degree influence the extent and activity of its internal traf- 
fic. An unfavourable balance of trade may be produced either 
by the increased price abroad, or increased demand at home of 
foreign commodities; or by the diminished price abroad, or dimin- 
ished supply at home of domestic productions; or by an interrup- 
tion to the export trade while the import trade remains the same. 
It may therefore very well happen, that while the internal trade 
of a country requires the same amount or even an increase of spe- 
cic, its foreign trade fnay compel a diminution of it. 

Without doubt it is true as a general principle of trade that 
the scarcity of a commodity is an evil which works its own cure. 
The addition to its price, which is occasioned by its diminished 
But this 
is less the case with the precious metals than with any other ar- 


supply, Causes its increased importation or production. 
ticle of commerce. First, because they are not liable to the same 
fluctuation in price; the regularity of their supply, and the unva- 
rying demand for them keeping them at one uniform value: and 
secondly, because they are not of the same necessity as those com- 
modities which are needed for consumption; and the functions 
they perform can be discharged by substitutes. Gold and silver 
are indeed, by their intrinsic recommendations, the best instruments 
Bonds, 


promissory notes, bills of exchange, sales on credit, barters, all 


of commerce, but they are not the sole instruments. 


contribute to render money less necessary by supplying its place, 
so that exchanges and dealings which on one occasion have em- 
ployed the precious metals to a large amount, may take place on 
another without the agency of any money whatever. In the south- 
ern states it is not unusual for a planter to procure his whole sup- 
ply of consumable commodities from his merchant in town, who 
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once a year takes his crop at the market price; and many of the 
most wealthy and luxurious of this class do not circulate more 
cash in a year, than most inhabitants of a town, whose income and 
expenses are perhaps not a twenticth part as much: In like man- 
ner, whenever specie has been greatly diminished by an unfavoura- 
ble balance of trade, or has never been adequately supplied by 
forcign commerce, as was the case when these states were Brit- 
ish colonies, the various expedients above mentioned, are immedi- 
ately resorted to for supplying its place: and though, like many 
of our domestic manufaciutes, they are greatly inferior to the ar- 
ticles for which they are substituted, yet the inconvenience from 
their use is not so great as would be that of applying an instanta- 
neous remedy. 

From the readiness with which money passes from hand to 
hand, and the tendency which accumulations of it have to diffuse 
themselves around, it has been often assimilated to a fluid in its 
efforts to find its own level. But were the resemblance yet closer 
than it is, time would be necessary for it to regain its equilibrium, 
and ere it could be completely restored, a new disturbing force 
may interfere, and give the current another direction. ‘Thus the 
water at the source of a river has a constant tendency to proceed 
towards the ocean, and will in time reach it; but until it is reac!- 
ed, the different parts of the fluid have not the same level; and if 
there be any adequate cause by which the supply of the lowest 
parts is absorbed as fast as it is given, and ticre is an additional 
supply at the source as fast as the excess 1s carried off, then the 
inequality will be perpetual. 

This happens to be the actual situation of the United States. 
Their growing numbers and wealth, steadily giving rise to ex- 
changes oi an increasing amount, require more and more curren- 
cy; and although their continual demand for the precious metals 
causes a continual influx, yet as they are as constantiy absorbed, 


there is always a deficiency. The supply of gold and silver, tak- 
ing Dr. Smith’s theory in its utmost latitude, is in proportion to 
the frevious demand, and this being with us, always inferior to 
the existing demand, it follows that the supply must also be in- 
ferior. A deficiency of circulation has always been experienced 
in this country from the cause that has been mentioned, and most 
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of the former British colonies were induced to resort to the expedi- 
ent of a paper currency to supply the medium of commerce 
which they wanted. There was a paper money in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and New England. Even 
this expedient seemed inadequate to their growing occasions. 
The bonds and promissory notes of individuals were transferred 
from hand to hand, and made an imperfect substitute for money, 
In Maryland and Virginia, tobacco, their chief staple, furnished a 
representative for specie. This commodity was required by law 
to be deposited in a public warehouse where it was officially in- 
spected, and the receipts of the inspectors were considered equi- 
valent to so much tobacco, and as such they obtained a considera- 
ble currency. Similar expedients were resorted to in some of 
the other colonies, though none of them so well supplied the 
place of a circulating medium as the tobacco notes: and in all of 
them a great proportion of their commercial dealings was carried 
en by barter rather than by sale, by reason of their wanting such 
an universal measure of value as gold and silver afford. That 
this deficiency of circulation continues to exist is abundantly prov- 
ed by the high market rate of interest—by the great difference 
between cash and credit prices—and by the facility with which all 
the banks find borrowers for the utmost amount tliey think it pru- 
dent to emit. 

From the preceding considerations I infer that banks may 
increase the currency of a country, and that in the United States, 
the rapid expansion of whose faculties causes them to absorb spe- 
cie faster than it is supplied, this augmentation is equally saluta- 
ry and great. 

2. Dobanks depreciate the currency in augmenting it? Where 
bank paper can be readily converted into gold and silver, and is 
preferred to them only because it is in some respects more con- 
venient, it must have the same value as those metals, which ofall 
commodities are least liabie to fluctuation. Itis true that by in- 
creasing the quantity of money it will be more easily obtained as 
well by those who purchase for consumption as those who pur- 
chase for traffic, and the consequent demand of domestic articles 
(whose supply is more limited) will somewhat raise the price of 
those articles. But the chief part of the additional money thrown 
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into circuiation by banks, falls into the hands of merchants, trades- 
men, and manufacturers, who do not thereby increase their con- 
sumption, but merely extend their business: and so far as it fur- 
nishes them with an additional capital, it enables them to lower 
their rate of profit, by means of which they can both give to the 
producer a better price for his commodities, and sell to the con- 
sumer upon better terms. Articles of luxury, therefore, whose 
supply is limited, such as fish, game, and other productions of the 
neighbourhood, may be advanced in price in consequence of the 
increased facility of purchasing them. And as to these so far as 
it respects the community there is neither loss nor gain, since if 
the buyer gives more the seller also gets more: but in all other 
commodities—in the great articles of export and of import, there 
s a substantial gain to the public by an increase of capital, where- 
oy merchants are able to lower the rate of their profit without 
lessening its amount. In this point of view the value of money 
as to domestic articles is depreciated by the operation of banks, 
and as to foreign commodities it is increased. We accordingly 
find that the price of land, lots and houses in towns, labour, and 
the productions of the soil have risen (in different proportions) 
with the increase of banking capital, whilst on the other hand fo- 
reign merchandize has fallen in price. It may here be observed 
that, as the value of the precious metals depends upon the quan- 
tity in circulation throughout the world, the substitution of paper 


for them in most countries has had the effect of depreciating them: 
but the establishment of any one bank can have no other effect in 
producing this depreciation, than in the proportion that the paper 
thus substituted bears to the amount of specie and its representa- 
tives in all other countries, which is little more than the discharge 
of a single river into the ocean. 

It cannot be doubted that gold and silver have undergone a 
considerable depreciation in England in the last filty years, whe- 
ther we take the prices of labour, corn, or of any other article as 
the standard of value: and the depreciation being apparently co- 
temporancous and co-extensive with the increase of paper curren- 
cy, has been commonly attributed to that cause. But this depre- 


ciation of the precious metals arises from several circumstances: 
The first is, that the mines of Mexico and Peru, have been more 
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productive of late years than formerly, according to Baron Hum- 
boldt, and have thus caused a real diminution in value all over 
Another is that the taxes of Great Britain have 








the world. 
been so augmented and ramified that they operate upon all her pro- 
ductions and those of her colonies, and compose a part of their 
price, or in other words, make more gold and silver necessary to 
purchase them. A third cause may indeed be found in the vast 
increase of her paper currency, not however by its relation to the 
amount of her own circulation, but to that of the rest of the world, 
to which by means of her numerous colonies and widespread com- 
merce, her paper bears no inconsiderable proportion. These re- 
marks are meant to apply tothe state of Great Britain before the 
bank of England was restricted from payments of specie in 1797, 
since which time, the paper currency of that country has suffered 
a progressive depreciation beyond that of gold and silver. 

3. Banks thus having the power of increasing the currency 
of the country without injuriously or materially depreciating it, it 
is easy to see that they must afford encouragement to trade in se- 
veral ways. In the first place, they substitute for the precious 
metals a medium of exchange that is more readily reckoned, and 
more easily and safely transported. Secondly, they enable the 
merchant to trade on capital that would otherwise be dead and in- 
active, and to convert his credit into capital, whereby he can ex- 


tend his purchases and his cash payments. Thirdly, they allow a 
fart of the specie by which circulation was previously carried on 
to be exported, and to be exchanged for foreign goods, thereby 
increasing the solid mercantile capital of the country. Fourthly, 
by raising the price of native productions and lowering that of fo- 
reign merchandize, they stimulate the industry of the producer, 
whereby more materials for commerce are created. The manner 
in which an increase of prices operates te encourage production 
are very satisfactorily and ingeniously pointed out by Mr. Hume. 
Fifthly, they invite to extensive manufacturing establishments and 
other gainful enterprizes by supplying the money necessary to 
carry them into operation. Sixthly and lastly. Banks distribute 
the monied capital of a country, after greatly augmenting it, into 
those hands which are likely to make the most prudent and pro- 


fitable use of it, and according to the justest proportions; since 
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this advantageous distribution can be better done by a board 
who have the best means of knowing the credit and circumstan- 
ces of every one, than by the individuals whose money consti- 
tutes the capital of the bank: and thus too, numerous small 
sums which would otherwise lie idle, are made to perform the 
salutary office of facilitating exchanges, stimulating enterprise, 
and augmenting useful industry. Even where the money 
would not lie idle, but would be employed by its proprietor, it 
is much better for the community that he should have the op- 
portunity which the bank affords, of transferring it to those whe 
could employ it more beneficially than himself. In this way the 
money of orphans, of the superannuated, of those immersed in 
professional pursuits, is made to yield a certain revenue to its 
respective proprietors, and at the same time to impart new life 
to commerce and circulation. 

It has indeed been also objected to banks, that by their in- 
crease of medium, they invite to overtrading, by which indi- 
viduals were ruined, and the community have found it undoubted- 
ly true, that the facility of obtaining loans affords to many both the 
temptation and power of pushing their trade too far; but the mis- 
chief is partial and incident to the same advantages they confer. 
It is surely no good argument against abundance that some are in- 
duced to abuse it; and from the general character of those who can 
obtain credit at the banks, it may be fairly inferred that where 
there is one who injures the public and himself by extending his 
trade to a pernicious excess, there are twenty who benefit both by 
a prudent use of it. 

4. But it has been said that the greater facility of obtaining 
money afforded by banks occasions an increased consumption, 
which may countervail the additional wealth arising from increas- 
ed industry. Without doubt, whatsoever increases the wealth of 
a country, has a tendency also to augment its consumption. But 
the money which is obtained from banks for the immediate pur- 
pose of purchasing articles of consumption, is inconsiderable, the 
chief part of their emissions coming into the hands of those who 
do not sfrend the money, but wse it as an instrument of trade. It 


therefore can be only by their increasing the ability to consume 
that they encourage consumption: and it surely is no strong ob- 
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jection to banks that they enable men to increase their means of 
enjoyment, the great aim in modern times, of every state and of 
every individual. If, however, the possession of wealth is to be 
preferred to the gratifications it can purchase, it is certain that a 
part of what is gained by the beneficial operation of banks will 
commonly, by the predominance of thrift over prodigality, be ad- 














ded to the solid capital of the country. 

5. As to the influence which the management of such large 
monied capitals gives to banking companies, it is neither so mis- 
chievous nor indeed so extensive as it may at first appear. It is 
certainly an important trust to have the distribution of almost all 
the ready money of the community; and those to whom the ad- 
ministration of a bank is committed, possess no inconsiderable 
power over the mercantile class—the power of giving or refusing 
favours, which is the greater in this country, on account of the na- 
tural or market rate of interest exceeding that which is received 
by the bank. And where the state possesses a control over the 
operations of a bank by the appointment of directors or other 
means, those who wield the power of the state, have additional 
means of biassing the public mind. There are however, several 
considerations which lessen the mischief to be apprehended from 
this source, if they do not destroy it altogether. First, the chief 
concerns of a chartered bank are}generally committed to a board 
of directors, who receiving no immediate compensation, and meet- 
ing together but occasionally, are not likely to act in concert for 
any unworthy purpose. Secondly, the directors being elected for 
short periods, every one recollects that he is liable, in the course 
of a year, at least, to be thrown from the class of lenders into that 
of borrowers: and this provision is susceptible of a further im- 
provement by making each director incapable of a re-election for 
a stated period. Thirdly, as every citizen is considered entitled 
to credit in proportion to his capital, his skilful and prudent use 
of it, and his punctuality, the distribution of the money according 
to these principles has become in some measure a duty, and any 
plain deviation from them is regarded as an act of injustice, and 
not merely the denial of a favour. The public therefore has some- 
what of that security which is the strongest guard against partial 
or improper conduct in their judges, magistrates and other public 
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functionarics, this is aregard to their own reputation and the fear 
of censure. ‘his equal distribution of the favours of a bank, on 
fixed principles, seems indeed to be the consequence of a con- 
nexion with the state. since by reason of that connexion, every 
citizen feels an interest in the institution, and thinks he has a right 
to its accommodation in proportion to his property and character: 
for where the directors are chosen exclusively by the stockhold- 
ers, persona! favour or enmity will always influence them in mak- 
ing their loans whenever they can do so with safety to the institu- 
tion, and produce a greater effect than political considerations are 
likely to produce in directors appointed by the state. In the one 
case the directors would feel a dependence on the public; but the 
prudence and justice of their conduct are all the public would 
look to. In the other case, however, the directors will either feel no 
dependence at all, they being the principal proprietors, or none but 
on the stockholders, who will regard the “rudence of their manage- 


ment without at all considering its justice. 


This power and influence resulting from the distribution of 


the monied capital of the community presupposes that the money 
sought to be borrowed greatly exceeds that which it is practicable 
to lend—a state of things which does not necessarily exist, but 
which when capital has extensively increased among us, and bank- 
ing institutions are greatly multiplied, must naturally cease. Yet 
from the facility with which our rapid growth and expansion caus- 
es our increasing capital to be absorbed, the same state of things 
may be expected to continue fora long time to come; and when 
we consider the advantage which money possesses of being cur- 
rent every where, and exchangeable for every thing, it seems pro- 
bable that the power of loaning large sums, if not of small ones, 
will always be that of conferring pecuniary favours. 

6. If the foregoing principles be correct, it follows that banks 
cannot be multiplied to excess provided their charters be so fram- 
ed as to give the public a sufficient security that they will be pru- 
dently and justly administered. As to their justice, if the provi- 
sions that have been mentioned are not thought fully sufficient, it 
is certain that the partiality and influence which some alarmists 
have so much deprecated can never be more effectually destroy- 
ed than by increasing banks, and thus transferring competition 
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r from the borrowers to the lenders. As to the prudence and safe- 
n ty of their administration, nothing more seems to be necessary 
\- than that they should be compellable to discharge their notes in 
y eold and silver coin,* and that no banking company be incorpora- 
1 —— ted which has not a capital sufficiently large to afford the public 
Ps a pledge that it is established by real capitalists, and will be con- 
l- _ ducted by capable and responsible persons. With these excep- 
- tions they may be safely left to the guidance and protection of their 
- # euardian genius, self-interest. Itis a remarkable fact that all the 
€ : charters of our banks, with the professed view of imposing a re- 
1c . striction on excessive issues of paper, enables them to issue notes 
© #& tot three times the amount of their capital stock, exclusive of 
id [their deposits, though it is clear from a comparison of the annual 
0 fF profits of their stock with the interest they receive, that their loans 
it [— of specie and paper together have never in any instance reached 
>- [— these limits.t So much more efficacious has been the prudence 

' of individuals than the caution of legislators. 
of FE But while policy does not forbid the further establishment of 
y : banks, under the above mentioned restrictions, it seems but rea- 
le 
it ’ * This is not meant to apply to extraordinary occasions, when, as of late, 
the suspension of cash payments by the banks may be wise and necessary. 
J » But the public ought to be the sole judges of the necessity. 
et ¢ This proposition has probably been derived from a passage in Steuart’s 
= © Political Economy, which states on the authority of Meggins, a German 
rs writer, that the bank of England commonly keeps one third as much cash 
n in its coffers as it has note. in circulation: but it seems not to have been re- 
re collected that from the n.vment a bank commences its operations, its emis- 
" : sions are partly specie as well as paper, according to the occasions and hu- 
| '  mours of different men, and consequently, that three times the amount of 
9 . the specie thus reduced, would necessarily be less than three times the 
‘ amount of the capital stock. 

.S 4 + Thus suppose the annual dividend to be ten per cent. and the expense 
1- [of management to be between two and three per cent. making a gross profit 
1- [of nearly thirteen per cent. Now as the yearly interest they receive on 
i- § their loans is nearly six and an half per cent. (including some petty gains 
t : m computation, &c.) to make this profit of about thirteen per cent, they 


must lend in specie and paper together but to twice the amount of their capi- 
tal. Though tie profits of some few banks may exceed what is here suppo- 
sed, the excess is probably suil less than the profit derived from their depos- 
on ff) its, which are never insignificant and often considerable. 
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sonable that for the important aid which these institutions derive 
from the public, in converting their paper into money, they should 
be made to pay a liberal premium. ‘his may be converted into 
a copious and an increasing source of revenue, which moreover 
has this peculiar recommendation, that it is not drawn from the 
community, but is in fact created. 

Upon the whole then it appears, that there does not always 
exist in every country the quantity of currency which is adapted 
to its circumstances. 

That this deficiency exists in the United States, and may be 
explained from their rapid increase in population and wealth. 

That banks are calculated to supply the deficiency, and do 
not necessarily expel as much specie as they put paper in circu- 
lation. | 

That they do not depreciate the circulating currency, though 
they raise the value of articles whose supply is limited. 

That they in a small degree increase consumption, but in a 
much greater degree encourage industry and trade. 

And finally, That prudence and caution in framing their 
charters willalways guard against the dangers of political influence 
—of the inequitable distribution of their favours—and against 


their own overtrading and bankruptcy. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ON VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Mr. Epiror, 


I congratulate you on the acquisition of such a correspond- 
ent as J. R. W. who criticises my essay on vegetable life. He 
possesses qualities for disputation truly uncommon. 

1. It has usually been supposed that the English writers, 
particularly those who have under their care the doctrines of the 
established church, are as sharp sighted as those of any other na- 
tion. But J. R. W. cannot only see as far into a millstone as any 
other man, but much farther: it is to him as transparent as the 


eye glass of a telescope. 
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Some thirty or forty years ago, the present bishop of Landaff, 
so advantageously known to the christian world for his answer to 
‘Yom Paine, published a discourse wherein he ascribed not only 
life and irritability, but something like voluntary power to vegeta- 
ble organization: in this opinion he was followed by Dr. Bell, by 
the pious and well known Dr. Percival of Manchester, by Dr: 
Smith the president of the Linnzan society, to a certain extent, 
and by Dr. Darwin. None of these gentlemen, Dr. Darwin ex- 

cepted, have ever been suspected of want of attachment to the 
eeneral doctrines of the established church; for though Dr. Per- 
cival was a dissenter, his son took orders with the full approba- 
tion of his father. These writers like myself, only trod in the 
path of Ch. Bonnet of Geneva, one of the most able naturalists of 
Europe, and at the same time one of the most strenuous defend- 
ers of the doctrines of christianity, and the immortality of the soul. 

The question thus discussed by these learned men, excited 
little or no opposition, and neither fears nor reproaches by the 
short sighted literati of our mother country; who, nevertheless, are 
not backward to raise the cry of the church in danger, when there 
are any real symptoms of attack. 

J.R.W. however is more lynx-eyed, and when I state (after my 
precursors in the field ofargument) that vegetables possess fibres ca- 
pable of contracting on the application of stimuli—when I show in- 
stances of one part stimulated, producing a contraction of distant 
fibres—when I urge that in many instances the pollen is shed ap- 
parently on the approach, and subject to the influence of the stig- 
ma—when I instance the periodical closing of the leaves, as si- 
milar to the sleep of animals, and intended to renew exhausted ex- 
citability—when I cite cases of associated motions in plants; and 
motions produced by desires and aversions, wants and cravings— 
mstead of denying the facts, or assigning his reasons why the in- 
fluences are inadmissible in each instance, he replies by one gene- 
ral, conclusive, and unanswerable argument, “ sir, this is a mask- 
ed battery against religion: this is an attack on the immateriality 
ofthe human soul: sir, this savours strongly of heresy and infidelity?” 

This discovery was never made in England: It was perfectly 
new to me: and I dare say to very many of your readers: but it 
admits of no reply; and I willingly consent to strike my flag to an 
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s. I would not venture to con- 
tend that two and two make four under such an imputation. I have 
always considered the holy scriptures as written to make us wise 
unto salvation—to bring life and immortality to light through the 
gospel of the new covenant, and not to teach us botany, physiolo- 
gy, comparative anatomy, astronomy, geology, or chronology. 

I find however, that J. R. W. can see much further than ] 
can, and therefore I acknowledge myself confuted. I would as 
soon contend with the holy inquisition as with such an opponent. 

2. This very ingenious man has invented a method of quot- 
ing from the authors whose opinions are the reverse of his own, 
in sucha manner, as to make them rank on his side of the argu- 
ment to the great astonishment of the reader: so that if the au- 
thors cited could rise again and look at the state of the controver- 
sy, they would wonder by what kind of magic they were compel- 
Ied to change sides and eat their own words. He manages this, 
by placing the refractory passages on the bed of Procrustes: if they 
are too short he stretches them; if too long, he lops them. If de- 
fective he adds, if redundant he suppresses. 

Thus, in speaking of Dr. Hartley’s theory of association, he at- 
tributes to that writer, “ supposed vibratory actions of supposed 
chordules in the medulla or in the nerves:’? now Dr. Hartley 
himself in prop. 4. of his book expressly rejects this. He says 
“ for that the nerves themselves should vibrate like musical strings 
is highly absurd: nor was it ever asserted by sir Isaac Newton 
or any of those who have embraccd his notion of the performance 
of sensation and motion by means of vibrations.” 

Again: J. R. W. for the purpose of establishing his position 
that vegetables are not possessed of life; says, “ 1 might adduce 
Linneus affirming (of vegetables) only that crescunt, they grow; 
while he says that animals vivunt, live. J cannot help smiling to 
myself, how much surprised Linnzus would be to find himself 
thus summoned as a witness for J. R. W. I will suppose the case 
in courtin England; and Mr. Botherum, counse! for J. KR. W. ad- 
dresses the court and jury.* 


* As your readers will probably have forgotten the paper of J. R. W. 
by this time, it may be well to state, that he takes the following positions. 
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My lords: may it please your lordships and gentlemen of the 
jury: this is an issue, my lords, upon a wager had, made andagreed 
upon, between my client (who is plaintiff by consent of the par- 
ties in this cause) and an obscure kind of person, one T. C. in fact, 
but against the stakeholder in form. The gentleman on whose be- 
half I have the honour of addressing your lordships, and the jury, 
is a person of very extraordinary talents and acquirements. He 
has discovered by his profound knowledge of Hebrew, that man- 
kind were forbidden to make any use of their dog teeth for six- 
teen hundred years together: a prohibition which I congratulate 
your lordships and myself does not extend to the present day: he 
has proved too, that the vegetables of Lapland, Siberia and Kam- 
schatka, are wonderfully luxuriant and admirably nutritious, in- 
somuch that the inhabitants who feed on them have no need what- 
ever of animal food; which I suppose is the reason why game of 
all kinds is so plentiful in those countries, and is the true origin 
of the expression, as fat as a bear. He is, moreover, a very great 
Greek scholar, my lords, and particularly well read in the Idylls, 
I think he calls them, of some Grecian farmer, a doggerell poet, 
who lived above two thousand years ago, and wrote dialogues be- 
tween ploughboys and their girls, somewhat vulgar and romping 
to be sure, but excellently well calculated to illustrate all arts and 
sciences especially under the management of this able man. 

My client, meeting accidentally with this dealer in paradoxes 
T. C. the latter was silly enough and impudent enough to assert 
that all vegetables were alive, and for aught he knew might pos- 
sess as much feeling as my client or any of your lordships; that 


they sometimes go to sleep and 





That Dr. Beattie, Dr. Stewart, and sir Humphry Davy are among the 
most conspicuous defenders of the immateriality of the soul. 

That plants grow but do not live: that Linnzus expressly says so. 

That Buffon, Boerhaave, and St. Pierre are all of the same opinion. 

That men were forbidden to eat animal food for sixteen hundred years. 

That vegetable food is quite sufficient for the nutriment of men, with- 
out animal food, making no discrimination of country or climate. 

Many other disputable positions of J. R. W. are passed over in the pre- 


sent paper as unworthy of notice. 
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Ch. J. Well, Mr. Botherum, what do you stop for in the mid- 
dle of your sentence? 


Botherum. Beg pardon, my lord, but I thought I observed 
one of your lordships, rather—that is nodding to me my lord. 

Ch. J. Not at all Mr. Botherum, not at all: my brother Snore- 
ham does not dream of any thing like it, I dare say: go on. 

Botherum. Well my lord, to bring the case within a nutshell, 
a dispute arose between my client, J. R. W. and the aforesaid T. 
C. which was finally put into the form of the present issue ona 
wager, wherein my client undertakes to prove by the testmmony 
of experts (cinque in sua arte credendum, competent witnesses as 
your lordships know) that no vegetable now is, or ever was, or ever 
will be, as a man may say, alive. And if the jury under your lord- 
ships direction should be of that opinion, then we shall be enti- 
tled to their verdict, and recover the wager deposited in the hand 
of the stake holder. 

Court. Call your witnesses, Mr. Botherum. 

Botherum, Call Dr. Beattie: this is one of a leash of authors, 
commonly known under the name and firm of the Scotch doctors, 
of great note and authority in their day, and now also. 

Court. What do you mean to prove by Dr. Beattie, Mr. Bo- 
therum!: 

Botherum. I mean to prove, my lord, the point in issue: that 
there is as clear a line of distinction between the life of an animal 
and the life of a vegetable, as between non est factum and non as- 
sumpsit, or between your lordship and the foreman of the jury. 

Searchem for deft. I beg leave first of all, my lord, to exam- 
ine the doctor upon his voir dire. 

Court. Certainly, Mr. Searchem. 

Searchem. Pray doctor did you ever write or publish any in- 
vestigation of the characteristic differences between animals and 
vegetabies? 

Dr. Beattie. Never sir. 


Searchem. Did you ever write or publish any investigation 
of the arguments pro and con respecting the soul? 

Dr. Beattie. Never sir. I always treated those who took that 
trouble, as blockheads, and those who doubted about it in the 
least, as perfectly devoid of common sense; and clearly related to 
atheists, deists and other infidels. 
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Searchem. Then you never formally investigated or discus- 
sed the subject? 

Dr. Beattie. Never sir: our firm deemed it quite unnecessa- 
ry. We, meaning the firm of Reid, Beattie and Oswald, never 
attempted to prove any position but by an appeal to common 
sense. We never condescended to argue. 

Searchem. Then you borrowed your system entirely from the 
xowas evvoras, and father Buffier’s first truths? 

Dr. Beattie. Certainly sir: we must acknowledge this, if cal- 
led upon our oaths. 

Searchem. Pray Dr. does not Dr. Dugald Stewart, carry on 
the business of Reid, Oswald and Beattie? He succeeded to the 
old firm? 

Dr. Beattie. Yes sir. 

Searchem. 1 beg leave, with permission of your lordships, 
to except to the testimony of Dr. Beattie, inasmuch as no man can 
be deemed an exert on a subject, who upon his own confession 
never pretended to investigate it for his own benefit, or discuss it 
for the benefit of others. Mere assertion, however positive or 
dogmatic, is insufficient for the purpose. 

(Here Mr. Botherum made an elaborate reply, expatiating 
on the great name, fame, credit, character and reputation of Dr. 
Beattie and the Scotch doctors; showing how he was a prodigious 
favourite though a Scotch dissenter, with all the church going 
old ladies of the establishment in England, &c. but the court at 
length sustained the exception. Whereupon, Mr. Botherum de- 
clined producing Dr. Stewart, but called for sir Humphry Davy.) 

Searchem. Pray sir, what is your vocation? 

Davy. 1 am by trade, a chemist and analyst. 

Searchem. Have you any pretensions, sir, to the knowledge 
ef a naturalist or physiologist, or botanist?’ Have you written or 
published on these subjects? 

Davy. No sir: I have never intermeddled with these sub- 
jects; they are out of the line of my profession. Except in one 
solitary passage in my treatise en agriculture, where I have said 
that the animal system is, and the vegetable system is not, sub- 
servient to a principle superior to, and aboye common matter; an 


immaterial firinciple. 
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Searchem,. Pray sir, have you ever entered upona regular in- 
vestigation of these obscure subjects? have you arranged and consi- 
dered the facts, and stated or discussed the arguments upon 
this question! 

Davy. No sir, I cannot say I have. 

Searchem. Pray sir Humphry Davy, when a boiled turkey 
with oyster sauce is brought to your table, do you consider this as 
animal or vegetable food? 

Davy. I should consider it sir, as animal food. 

Searchem. Then I presume you allow, that the animal system 


of this turkey and its companions the oysters when alive, were 


Davy. I really cannot say sir; I have studied these subjects 
but cursorily and superficially. 

Searchem. But you Aave said it already, sir Humphry. Do 
you make these dashing assertions upon a cursory and superfici- 
al examination? 

Botherum. I pray the protection of the court my lords, in fa- 
vour of this witness. The greatest chemist and analyst of the 
age is not to be treated in this cavalier manner. 

Searchem. 1 have nothing to do my lords with sir H. Davy, 
the chemist and analyst: he is not before the court: at any rate, 
I presume he has never analysed the immaterial principle of a 
goose or aturkey. Jam speaking to sir Humphry Davy, the 
botanist, the physiologist, the metaphysician; and I have aright to 
show that if he talks nonsense on these subjects, he is not legally 
an expert, when he puts on these characters. Pray sir Humphry, 
do not you consider an immaterial being as immortal, for the same 
reason that material beings are mortal. 

Davy. really cannot say sir: I have not considered this point. 

Searchem. Is it not generally so considered! 

Davy. I cannot say sir, I believe it is. 

Searchem. Is not the immaterial principle to which the hu- 
man animal system is subservient, immortal? 

Davy. No doubt it is; surely, sir, the soul is immortal. 

Searchem. You have considered the system of all animals 
without distinction, as subservient to the same kind of immaterial 
principle, therefore, if it be immortal in one case it is in all, ac- 


cording to your broad position. Is it not sir! 
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Court. We had better stop here Mr. Searchem. Do you 











mean to insist on sir Humphry’s testimony as an expert on these 
points Mr. Botherum? or will you call somebody else? 

Botherum. There shall be no exception my lords to our next 
witness. Cail sir Charles Von Linnc, knight of the polar star, my 
lords: a very great man, quite decisive of the question. 

Searchem. No objection to Linnzus my lords. 

Botherum. Pray sir Charles, have you not expressed your 
decided opinion that animals éive, while vegetables do not live, but 
only grow: I think my client J. R. W. has taken down your words, 
veyetabilia crescunt, grow, while you say animalia vivunt, /ive. Is 
it not so? 

Linnaeus. No sir, I have never uttered any such opinion, but 
directly the contrary. 

Botherum, What is that sir? surely my client, the learned 
and orthodox J. R. W. cannot have mistaken, or misquoted your 
expressions. Why sir, you do net mean to impeach him of for- 
gery! a pretty thing indeed! pray sir, if you did not say what I 
have said, what did you say? 

Linneus. The passage is too well known, and has been too 
often cited to be mistaken. Your client had it before him. Lapi- 
des crescunt. Vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt. Animalia crescunt, 
vivunt, et sentiunt. My assertion is, that vegetadies do live. 

Court. Mr. Botherum, I hope your client does not mean to 
palm a forged quotation upon the court. 

Botherum. There must be some mistake my lord, about this: 
ut we will dismiss sir Charles Linnzus for the present, and call 
some other witnesses. Call the count Buffon. Ai! our witnesses 
my lord are men of rank and fashion as your lordship sees. 

Pray count Buffon inform the court and jury whether you 
have published any discussion of the characteristic properties that 
draw the line between animals and vegetables. 

Buffon. Yes sir, I have considered this obscure question, and 
published my sentiments upon it. 

Botherum. Then you are of opinion sir, that the line of dif- 
ference is clearly marked? 

Buffon. No sir, 1am of opinion that no clear and distinct 


line of difference is discoverable: and that we have not yet traced 
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the characters that distinguish animal from vegetable life; there 
seems to be an imperceptible gradation from the one to the other, 

Botherum, (Aside to J. R. W.) I wish you and your cause 
were at Jericho; what the deuce induced you to put this fellow 
down as one of your witnesses? 

J.R. W. Refer him to his Nat. Hist. vol. 2, Lond. ed. 

Botherum. Why count Buffon, you are a very learned man 
sir, every body knows that; anda very eloquent and very inge- 
nious man, but great wits have now and then bad memories: do 
you recollect sir what you have said on this subject in your second 
volume of natural history, London edition? Take your time, sir, 
I do not want to put you off your guard. But mind what you 
say sir. 

Buffon. Sir I do mind what I say. I have said a great deal 
on the subject in that volume: my facts and arguments are well 
stated and abridged, and my opinions fairly summed up, by two 
very popular and well known compilers of great knowledge and 
repute; Mr. W. Nicholson, and Dr. Rees, in their Encyclopedias 
both of them using the same words nearly: the passage is to be 
found under the article nimal, “ From this investigation Mr. 
Buffon concludes that there is no absolute, and essential distine- 
tion between the animal and vegetable kingdoms; but that nature 
proceeds by imperceptible degrees, from the most perfect to the 
most imperfect animals, and from that to the vegetable.” 

Again. “ Hence it is inferred (Buffon) that animals and ye- 
retables are beings of the same order, and that nature passes from 
the one to the other by imperceptible degrees, since the properties 
in which they resemble one another, are universal and essential, 
while those by which they are distinguished, are limited and par- 
tial.” 

Court. Have you summoned any more witnesses Mr. Bother- 
um, to prove your adversary’s case? for they refuse to prove yours. 

Botherum. ‘To be sure, my lords, there is some trifling mis- 
take about this matter, but I have no doubt we shall make our case 
out as clear as day-light before we have done. (Aside to J. R. 
W.) for Heayen’s sake do not make me appear like a fool before the 
court by any more of your blunders. Are you sure that the rest of 
your men are stanch? 

J. R. W. Never fear: call Dr. Boerhaave and Abbé St. Pierre. 
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Botherum. Crier, call Dr. Boerhaave. 

Well Dr. you are a great naturalist and botanist, I understand. 

Dr. Boerhaave. No sir, lam no naturalist or botanist of any 
note. I did, indeed, once publish a catalogue of some plants found 
in my neighbourhood. But my skill was mostly confined to me- 
dicine and chemistry. 

Botherum. But you have published a dissertation, and inves- 
tigation of the distinctive characters of plants and vegetables, have 
you not? 

Dr. Boerhaave. 1 cannot say sir, till you show me the pas- 
sage you allude to: these subjects were not in my way. 

(J. R. W. ask him what his opinions are on this question. 
Aside. ) 

Botherum. Ask him! no, I’ll ask him no more questions, un- 





less you can show me the passage yourself: where is it, you 
go hunt it up if it exists above ground, and do not disgrace us by 
a nonsuit. 

Call the Abbe St. Pierre. A very excellent clergyman my 
lord; a man distinguished for his benevolence; and yet he is de- 
cidedly with us upon this question. 

You are clearly of opinion, sir, I understand with my client 
J. R. W. on this point, that animals Aave, but vegetables have not 
life: that vegetables only grow, while animals live. 

Abbé St. Pierre. Indeed sir, I cannot say that I am: for I 
have already expressed myself to the contrary in the following 
passage, under the section Harmonies animales des filantes. La 
nature apres avoir etabli sur un sol forme de debris insensible et 
mort, des vegetaux doues des frrincifiis de la vie, de l’accroisse- 
ment et de la generation &c. vol. 2, p. 501. edit. 1786 en 3 tomes, 

Searchem. I hope you have half a dozen more witnesses, 
brother Botherum! Do you mean to go to the jury brother! 

Botherum. 1 wish you and my precious client were at 





We have no more witnesses my lord. 

Court. So much the better for you Mr. Botherum. Gentle- 
men of the jury, the plaintiff having failed to make out his case 
suffers a nonsuit. Mr. J. R. W. permit the court to give you a 
word of advice: it is not only an unfair, but it is a dangerous prac- 
tice, to fabricate and mutilate quotations, and cite authorities at 
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random. You have misled your counsel, and you have lost your 
cause. There is a chapter in the novel of Tom Jones, which you 
would do well to peruse with attention, before you come mto court 
again. It is entitled “ an Essay to prove that an author will write 
better, for having some knowledge of the subject on which he 
writes.” Go and profit by this Mr. J. R. W. 

Call another cause. 





Iam, Mr. Editor your humble servant, 


Carlisle, March, 1815. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REPLY TO FRERON’S CRITIQUE ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Mownsi1kEvrR I’reron accuses the English tragic authors of pla- 
giarism, and particularly charges Dryden with stealing whole 
scenes, without acknowledgment, from Corneille. Whether this 
be true or not, Lam not qualified to affirm, but this I will say, that I 
think it highly probable Freron was incapable of judging whethe: 
any resemblances that may have subsisted between passages in 
the two poets were casual coincidences of thought, or real volun- 
tary thefts. To two or more men of great genius the same thoughts 
upon any given subject will naturally occur: and as Voltaire him- 
self, who undertook to censure, and ridicule Shakspeare, assuredly 
did not understand the language of Shakspeare, which he pretend- 
ed to translate; it is not assuming too much to say that it is high- 
ly probable Freron was equally ignorant of Dryden’s, and spoke 
respecting him, not what he knew to be true, but what he wished 
tobe so. Malice olten renders its votaries blind and rash; and it is 
highly probable that if the anachronism had not been too flagrant 
even for the hero of Voltaire’s Dunciad, Shakspeare would have 


been accused of having borrowed his comic scenes from Moliere, 


and his tragic from Corneille and Racine:—Just as an ingenious 
writer in your Port Folio accused Dr. Johnson of having in his 
life of Savage, stolen from a very inferior author, who only hap- 
pened to write after, and indeed to have borrowed largely from 
the doctor. Were poor Freron alive, I suppose it would throw 
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him ynto a decline-—I wish it may not have an unwholsome effect 
upon his British godfathers at the critical font, to hear what I can 
demonstrate, that the glory of the French pulpit, the pride of 
French eloquence—the immortal Massillon himself has not 
thought it beneath his own dignity, or unworthy of his catholic 
piety to borrow from Shakspeare, and that, without acknowledg- 
ment also. That the English dramatic poets have borrowed from 
the French, particularly from Moliere is a truth which has not 
escaped the vigilance or the candour of the British critics. That 
Dryden should do so, if indeed it be true that he stooped so low, 
is lamentable—but though it might evince idleness or meanness 
or even worse, it cannot render his genius less than that of Dry- 
den. THE GREAT HIGH PRIESF OF ALL THE NINE* must have 
foully polluted his pontifical if he swelled it with thefts from in- 
ferior authors. Yet such things have been.—The family of a 
British peer have, with some few exceptions, been stigmatized 
for a disposition to theft and shop-lifting—Some of them who 
every morning rose toa daily income of five hundred dollars 
have been over and over again detected in pilfering a card of lace, 
a fan, or a pair of silk stockings. 

That Corneille was a fine poet is a truth which I am little 
disposed to deny. But that his dramatic pieces are models wor- 
thy of imitation, as the French writers would intimate, I can never 
be brought to believe. Voltaire himself confesses that some of 
the most admired tragedies in France, are rather conversations 
than representations of an action. Failing therefore in the most 
essential part of the art—(for Aristotle says that action is so) can 
they be fairly set up as models? It is allowed to be an unerring 
proof of feebleness in dramatic genius to degenerate, in composi- 
tions for the stage, into the narrative and descriptive style. Indeed 
nothing can atone for a fault that divests the tragic muse of the 
virtues which more than any others give her a profound interest 
in the human heart. Some people imagine they are contemplat- 
ing a drama when they are only viewing an epic in dialogue. The 
French boast of following the ancients: but whatever of value 
they have borrowed from them has been so whimsically fashioned 
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to modern modes, as to lose all its original graces, and even that 
necessary qualification of all ornament, fitness and propriety. A 
French tragedy of the Aristotleian school is a tissue of declama- 
tion; and possesses little of that influence over the mind which it 
receives from the lively soul of representation. The object of the 
drama is to excite sympathy; and its effects on the spectator de- 
pends upon such an exactness of imitation as will excite, to a cer- 
tain degree, the same passions and affections as if the exhibition 
were real: but narrative is too faint and feeble to excite passion, 
declamation is still worse, playing idly on the surface of the sub- 
ject, and making the poet, who ought to be concealed, visible to 
the spectator. 

The great commentator to whom I am indebted for these re- 
flections, illustrates them by a comparison of a passage in the 
CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles with effusions of Shakspeare, un- 
der similar feelings. Sophocles makes CZ.dipus expostulate with 
his undutiful son. The injured parent exposes the enormity of 
filial disobedience, sets forth the duties of this relation in a strong 
and lively manner; but it is only by the vehemence in which he 
speaks of them, and the imprecations he utters against the delin- 
quent son, that we guess at the violence of the emotions. He ex- 
cites therefore, more indignation at the conduct of the son than 
sympathy with the sorrow of the father—for he has only explain- 
ed to us the external duties and relations of father and child. The 
pangs of paternal tenderness thus wounded, are infinitely more 
pathetically expressed by king Lear, who leaves out whatever of 
the enormity is equally sensible to the spectator, and fully exposes 
to us his own internal feelings, when, in the bitterness of his soul 
cursing his daughter’s offspring he adds, 

That sbe may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child. 

By this we perceive how deeply paternal affection is wound- 
ed by filial ingratitude. 

In Kina Joun, the legate offers many arguments of con- 
solation to Constance on the loss of her son Arthur. To the spec- 
tator they appear reasonable, till she so strongly expresses the pecu- 
liar tenderness of maternal love in these few but emphatical words, 
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** He speaks to me who never had a son!” 


One might be made to conceive in some degree, (continues 
this admirable critic) the horrors of a murderer, under whose 
knife the bleeding victim is expiring in agonies, by a description 
of the unhappy object. But how fully and how forcibly is the 
consciousness of guilt expressed by Macbeth when, speaking of the 


grooms who lay near Duncan as he murdered him, he says 


One cry’d, God bless us! and amen! the other; 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear. I could not say amen, 
When they did say, God bless us!— 


These expressions open to us the internal state of the per- 
sons interested, and never fail to command our sympathy. Shak- 
speare seems to have had the art of the Dervise in the Arabian 
Tales, who could throw his soul into the body of another man, 
and be at once possessed of his sentiments, adopt his passions, and 
rise to all the functions and feelings of his situation. 

As Freron and other French and Frenchified critics have 
been at vast pains to select such parts of Shakspeare as have a 
tendency to diminish his glory, and at the same time vaunt with no 
little boastfulness of the perfection of the great dramatists ol 
their country, it cannot be thought unjust or illiberal in those who 
defend Shakspeare to throw back their own missiles upon them— 
to fight them with their own weapons, and to expese the feeble- 
ness and absurdity of the very writers in whose praise they are 
so lavish—so prodigal even beyond what may be allowed to such 
a sort of panegyrists. 

Shakspeare has certainly fallen at times into monstrous er- 
rors and absurdities: but they are redeemed with thousandfold 
interest by the prodigies of excellence with which every page 
of his writings abounds. The French poets alluded to are not at 
all exposed to the imputation of such gigantic errors.—lIt is the 
ordinary privilege of mediocrity to be so. What would the an- 
cients, whom they not only affect to make their own model, but 
whose forms and rules they would cram down the throats of other 
people—W hat would Sophocles, Euripides, or Eschylus—W hat 
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would Aristotle himself say, if being permitted to visit the earth, 
they were to see the stage, which in the halcyon days of Greece 
roused the magistrate, animated the warrior, and edified the citi- 
zen, turned into an academy of insipid love—its dramatis person 
* canering nimbly in a lady’s chamber to the lascivious fileasing of 
a lute,” and the art itself no longer applied to the lofty purpose 
of purifying the heart and exalting the passions by pity and ter- 
ror, but, emasculated by factitious delicacies, melting away in the 
soft strains ef elegy and eclogues; and lovers and love-sick scenes 
substituted for the bold sincerity of Pyrrhus, and the crafty wiles 
of Ulysses, so finely exhibited by Sophocles. The namby pamby 
critics whose flimsy tastes cannot encounter the robust beauties of 
Shakspeare may ridicule the pleasantries of the grave-digger in 
Hamlet, and call them untimely and ridiculous; but assuredly it 
is not so ridiculous by half, taking it to the full extent of their 
misconceptions of it, as Theseus in the midst of plagues and fa- 
mine adoring and paying toilet compliments to the pretty eyes 
(les beaux yeux) of the princess Dirce.—Both excite laughter, 
but on different grounds—we laugh with the former—we laugh 
at the latter. 

This fault in the French tragedies has been very acrimoni- 
ously sneered at by Voltaire, who took much pains to mend the 
taste of France in that respect, and to convince his countrymen 
that the metaphysics of love, and the sophistry of pfrolitics, were 
wholly unfit for the stage. He has even declared that the Qidi- 
pus of Corncille was a very dad tragedy.—Yet Corneille himself 
says that it was his good fortune to find it ‘he general opinion, that 
none of his fiieces were composed with more art. The truth is that 
it is so far below criticism, that it would not be worth mentioning 
here, were it not as a proof of the taste of those times. Indeed 
what can be imagined a greater outrage upon taste than fine dia- 
logues of love, and hot amatory scenes interwoven with a tale of 


ucest and murder. 
But let us turn from this play which Voltaire pronoun- 


ces to be a very bad one, to one of the very best of the Frenci 
tragedies—I mean the Iphigenia of Racine, and see whether even 
that be free from the ludicrous. Fond as they were of cultivatin: 
the Greek model, and even of founding their tragedies on the sam> 
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_fables with Sophocles and Euripides, it is by a comparison with 


these that the French tragedies show to the greatest disadvantage, 
as they make the characters not only unlike those of the persons 
they represent or the Grecian poets pictures of them, but wholly 
unlike the general character of the age and country in which those 
persons lived. Theseus and Achilles are not only not like the great 
originals, but they are not even like Greeks. Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides always took care to make the characters they introduced 
from the Iliad and Odysse act and speak suitably to the opinion 
conveyed of them by those epic poems. In the tragedy of He- 
cuba, Ulysses when he comes to demand the sacrifice of Polixena 
conducts himself in a manner suitable to the conceptions we have 
formed of his character from Homer. He is cold, prudent, deaf 
to pity, blind to beauty, and immoyeable by any consideration but 
that of the public weal.—Now, would heart of man believe that in 
the Iphigenia, that self same Ulysses, is, on a similar occasion made 
by the admirable Racine te sink into womanish or rather childish, 
silly tenderness, and to say to Agamemnon like a pouting baby— 
“ Je suis fret de fleurer’—I am ready to cry—sol am. Achilles 
is still worse treated, for he is made a mere young coxcombical lover 
of spirit. This misrepresentation of the characters of antiquity 
is certainly alluded to and censured by Pere Brumoy in his Greek 
theatre when he speaks of “ un raffinement defierte in the Ro- 
mans, and asks if they are of this globe, or spirits of a superior 
world. 

I assure you Mr. Editor that the absurdities I have to relate 
of the detractors of Shakspeare are so manifold and so strange, that 
I find a difficulty in offering them for your publication, lest their 
improbability should stagger the faith of your readers. 

Yet you must know sir, that it has been asserted by a for- 
midable French critic that the great pleasure the audience de- 
rives from tragedy arises from a reflection on the difficulty ol 
rhyming in that language—by which it would appear to be his prin- 
ciple, that it is not the character represented, but the poet that 
ought to be the object of the spectators’ attention—* Blank Veree,”’ 
(says Voltaire, speaking of his translating some parts of Shaks- 
peare) “ costs nothing but the trouble of dictating; it is net more 


difficult than to write a letter. If feofle should take it into their 
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heads to write tragedies in blank yerse, and to act them on our 
theatre, tragedy is ruined: Take away the difficulty and you take 
away the merit,’—~This he advances in his preface to Corneille’s 
tragedy of Cinna, in an edition which he published of that poet’s 
works. Nor is this the only novelty he has urged in that short 
production. In order to show the world the superiority of Cor- 
neille to our Shakspeare, he undertakes to institute a comparison 
between the French tragedy of Cinna and the Julius Cesar of our 
poet. To that end he says it was necessary to make an exact 
translation of the latter into French; and, with that kind of modes- 
ty for which he was so much distinguished, he adds, “ the transla- 
tion given here is the most faithful that can be, and the only faith- 
Sul one in our language of any author ancient or modern. 

Your readers will find it difficult to believe that such a mass 
of absurdity and vanity could come from the pen of any man, 
much less ofa manof such talents as Voltaire. For in his sweep- 
ing anathema against blank verse, not only Milton and all the British 
dramatic poets, but Homer and Virgil were included; and the com- 
position of the Iliad, the Eneid, Lucan’s Pharsalia, Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained, of Shakspeare’s, Massinger’s, Ben Jon- 
son’s, Otway’s and Rowe’s works, with many others, being all in 
blank verse, cost nothing but the trouble of dictating, and were ne 
more difficult than to write a letter—lHow theatrical dialogue, 
which is perfect in proportion as it is a copy of nature, could be 
imagined better for being composed in rhyme, in which no human 
creature ever held discourse, would be truly astonishing, il 
we did not know that it was the fashion of France. Some of 
Shakspeare’s plays, Romeo and Juliet, for instance, were origi- 
nally written in rhyme—but thejingle being intolerable to the au- 
dience, because unnatural, they were fitted for the stage by cancel- 
ling the rhyme. 

To the charms of English blank verse we cannot wonde: 
that HE was insensible, who so far from being acquainted with the 
pronunciation of the language, mistook the signification of the 
most common words, of which he affords, even in that boasted 
translation of his, many remarkable proofs, as for instance, 

Brutus says in reply to Cassius’s proposal to assassinate Cz- 


sar and kill Antony along with him, 
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Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards; 

For Antony is but a limb of Casar. 


Now sir, mark how Voltaire translates this: 


Cette course aux Romains paraitrait trop sauglante; 
On nous reprocherait la colere et ’envie, &c. 


And the following ingenious explanatory note is added by 
the translator: 

“ The word course has an allusion to the Lupercal course. It 
also signifies a service of dishes at table.” 

While he pretended to criticise Shakspeare, it appears he 


did not know that the word “ course,’ signifies method of pro- 
ceeding, but imagined that it meant a race course or a number of 
dishes at table. 

In a work of Voltaire’s, entitled Gillaume de Vade there is 
another notable blunder of the same kind. In the tragedy of Ham- 
let, Polonius orders his daughter not to confide in the promises 
of the prince, who being heir to the crown, cannot make choice of 
a wife, like a private person.—“‘ He must not,” says the old gen- 
tleman “ carvE for himself as other persons do.” The French 
and runs on 


> 


author translates it “ he must not cut his victuals;’ 
about morsels, as if Hamlet’s dinner and not his marriage was 
the subject of debate. He did not know that the word is used 
metaphorically in the English language, to express a person’s 
framing or fashioning his lot or portion in life. This proves that Vol- 
taire depended entirely on the aid of a dictionary for the most faith- 


ful translation that can be, and the only faithful one in the French 


language of any author ancient or modern. 

In order to expose to the view of those who do not understand 
French, the miserable mistakes and absurdities of this dictionary 
work, I will present your readers with another translation, of Vol- 
taire’s literally turned into English— Brutus meditating in soliloquy 
on what Cassius had been urging concerning Cz sar, thus expresses 
his apprehension that imperial power may change the conduct of 


the man. 
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*Tis a common proof, st 

That lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder, | 

Whereto the climber upwards turns his face, ef 


But when he once attains the utmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees, 


By which he did ascend. So Cxsar may. 
Which Mr. Voltaire translates thus: 


On fait assez quclle est ambition, 
L’echeile des grandeurs a ses yeux se presente; 
Elle y monte entachant son front aux spectateurs; 
Et quand elle ést haut, alors elle se montre; 
Alors jusques au ciel elevant ses regards, 
D’un coup d’eil meprisant sa vanite dedaigne, 
Les premiers echelons qui firent sa grandeur. 
C’est ce que peut Cesar. 


{n English, literally translated: 


“ One knows what Ambition is; the ladder of grandeurs pri 
sents itself to her; in going up she hides her face frem the spec- 
tators; when she is at the top, then she shows herself; then rising 
her view to the Heavens, with a scornful look, her vanity disdains 
the first steps of the ladder that made her greatness. This is that 
Cesar may do. 


Now mark the blunder! 


In the original, lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder: The 
man who by feigned humility and courtesy, has attained the power 
to which he aspired, turns his back on those humble means by 
which he ascended it: The metaphor agreeing both to the man 
who has gained the top of the ladder, and to him who has risen to 
the summit of power.—But in the translation, Voltaire makes 
ambition ascend by stefis of grandeurs, hiding her face from the 
spectators; when she is at the top, with a look or glance of her 
eye, her vanity disdains the first step she took; (which step, ob- 
serve, were grandeurs) so that the allegory is, vanity and ambition 
disdaining grandeurs—and the image presented is a woman climb- 
ing up a ladder. 
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I will mention another instance in which this great critic and 
translator was deceived by his dictionary into a strangely compli- 
cated error. After Portia had importuned Brutus to communi- 


cate to her the secret cause of his perturbation; he says to her, 


Porcia, go in a while, 
And, by and by, thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows— 
Leave me with haste. 

It will be entertaining enough to follow Voltaire, in his pur 
suit of Shakspeare’s meaning in the word “construe.” He 
looks into the dictionary, and finds “ to construe, to inte: firct.”’ 

This does not answer, so he looks out for the word interpret 
and finds it, ** to interpret or to explain.” Excited by a deter- 
mination to excel all translators and translations, he looks for 
the word “ exflain” and finds that it means “ unfold,” “ clear up.” 
So, quite satisfied with his discovery, the translator procecds to 
clear up the countenance of Brutus—and he sets it down, 

Va mes soureils fronces prennent, un air plus doux. 
“Go,” says he, my frowning brow shall take a softer air.” 

Thus with the masked battery of false translation, did Vol- 
‘aire attempt to injure the works of a genius he did not understand. 
And by such a translation did he expressly desire that all Europe 
should compare the thoughts, the style, and the judgment of 
Shakspeare with the thoughts, the style, and the judgment of Cor- 
neille. It is dificult, perhaps impossible to make the graces of 
style pass from one language to another, and English blank verse 
cannot be equalled by French blank verse: But the thoughts 
might have been given if the translator understood the words in 
which Shakspeare had expressed them. 

Many of these observations, Mr. Editor, are taken from the 
most eminent of Shakspeare’s commentators and critical analysers. 
—In a future paper you shall have more of them. They must be 
not only pleasing but edifying to most of the readers of the Port 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTERS FROM A GERMAN NOBLEMAN TO HIS FATHER. 


(Concluded from page 260.) 
LETTER V. 
Paris, Sefit. 20th. 
My gracious father, 

On! farewell detestable Paris forever! yesterday was an un- 
lucky day for me, andI thank you very much for the two hundred 
louis you sent me; but I will tell you in as few words as possible 
how all this happened. My best friend, count Nivello, who is one 
of the finest fellows in the world, helped me to find the house of 
the banker upon whom you had drawn, and which I never should 
have discovered without him. I received my money in gold, and 
immediately after the count proposed to take me to a house of 
some people of high quality, of his intimate acquaintance. I con- 
sented. We found there among others, an elderly lady and her 
two nieces—the most charming creatures imaginable, both as 
fresh and rosy as two summer apples, nimble as does, and gay as 
larks. My name was not unknown to them, since they were ac- 
quainted with all our estates, and the very regiment of horse in 
which you served as captain; for, as they assured me, people of 
rank throughout the world are never strangers to each other. I 
soon perceived that I was not altogether displeasing to the young- 
est of these beauties, and from one step to another I became quite 
familiar with her. She played upon the guitar, and accompanied 
a German song! Yes, as I am an honest man, she sung a Ger- 
man song! Ah! that was fine, There is certainly something 
lofty in the high Dutch: it has a stronger and more harmonious 
sound than the flippant French. They afterwards filled my glass 
with genuine Rhinish. It was impossible to resist this, and I suf- 
fered myself to be led on until I had emptied three honest bottles 
for my share, at the conclusion of which, one of these little fair- 
ies took it into her head to play at a droll kind of game, with a 
very silly name, since they call it ombre or shade; though it re- 
quires some substance to engage in it; but I had been warned 
against cards, so I told them that I knew but one sort of play, and 
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) that was rafe. The count, who sees all my wishes in my eyes, or- 


Be asccetng 


dered in three dice, which I verily believe were manufactured in the 
infernal regions; for it was impossible to win a single throw with 
them. The golden louis flew away like dust. In less than an 
hour one would have been puzzled to find a solitary one in any of 
my pockets. I could have cried with rage; but I have learnt to 
be master of myself, particularly at the house of such distinguish- 
ed people. The dear girls pitied me excessively; and one of them, 
the smallest, slipt a ring on my finger, desiring me to wear it for 
her sake. In my agitated state, I was upon the point of leaving 
the house without giving her any thing in return, when count 
Nivello whispered in my ear that I must present her with my 
watch. It cost me a struggle to decide: I hesitated—but it must 
not be said in France that a gentleman of Mr. Fritz’s consequence 
does not know what good breeding is. The watch went.— 

This country did not please me much when I entered it, and 
now I dislike it more than ever. Besides, what could a German 
nobleman learn with a set of people who are neither of his reli- 
gion nor of any body’s else? I have therefore made up my mind 
to go home, which I can just make out to accomplish, thanks to 
my dear Nivello, who has discharged my tavern bill, and got one 
of his acquaintances so far to oblige him and me, as to purchase 
all my baubles, silk-coats, laces, pin-cases, smelling-bottles, snuff- 
boxes, and civet-bags. I only lost eighty per cent. on them, which 
is considered very moderate; for it must be recollected that every 
fortnight the fashion changes here, and then this trash cannot be 
given away. 

I design to wear Michael’s great coat onthe journey, and 
as for money, we shall just have enough left to take us home by 
the stage. 

No one but me would have got through this affair so hand- 
somely. I have found out what the world is, and shall take back 
to you in my head an abundance of vastly valuable and amusing 
things; infinitely more so than the paltry gewgaws of diamonds 
and laces that I promised to bring to my sister. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


As Alexander himsclf took no exception at the plainness of speech and 
hardy truths of Diogenes of Greece, we cannot doubt the existence of an 
equal degree of liberality in the no less heroic spirits of the present day, 
in relation to the independent style and unceremonious manner of Diogenes 
of Pennsylvania. We, therefore, without hesitation admit the following 
paper to a place in the Port Folio. Ep. 


In one of the familiar letters of Voltaire to the king of 
Prussia, on the topic of bravery, the wit, assuming the position 
of the earl of Rochester, “ that every man would be a coward if 
he durst,” puts this case to his majesty: Suppose that the man 
most renowned for courage that ever lived, say Caius Julius Ce- 
sar for instance, should happen to be exposed to the fire of a bat- 
tery in the dark, does not your majesty think it prebable, that he 
would seek a place of security, or for want of it. that he would 
duck at the flashes of the guns? This searching question is evi- 
dently disrelished by the king, who, however prone to jest on mat- 
ters the most interesting to others, feels no disposition to dispar- 
age a quality so intimately connected with his own fame, and there- 
fore gives it a dry, peevish, and evasive answer, rather implying, 
that he does not believe that Caius Julius Cesar would be guilty 
of such degrading conduct, though concealed from every eye. 
But whatever the hero of Rosbach might say, there are few com- 
mon men who would not be of opinion that even the mighty Ce- 
sar would yield to the impulses of his nature, when neither a sense 
of character, nor of the utility of example, should prompt him to 
resist them. 

In fact, if we analyze what is called bravery, we shall find it 
to be little else than the ability of disguising that dread of disso- 
lution, inherent in all living creatures, and given to them for the 
great purpose of self-preservation. To pretend then that any man 
in his senses, is above fear, is ridiculous. Passion, indeed, may 
for a time subdue it, as the love of glory may enable onc to dis- 
semble it; but still it is a mighty effort, and so extremely painful 
in its exercise, that we never more sincerely rejoice, than when 
the necessity for the exertion ceases. If we scrutinize the coun- 
tenance of a man before and after a conflict dealing in death, we 


shall be at no loss to determine which was his happiest state of 
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mind. The brave then are only more vain or better actors than 
the timid; as may be inferred from the consideration, that death 
without glory on a bed of sickness, is often met with more forti- 
tude by women, than men who may have distinguished themselves 
by a contempt of danger in the ficld of battle. 

Such reasoning, I am well aware, would have been misera- 
bly out of place, perhaps little better than treason, a few months 
ago; but now that the blast of war has ceased to sound in our ears, 
| presume it to be no longer necessary to imitate the actions of 
the tiger, or to hold up their dexterous exercise as the perfection 
of human nature. The arts of peace may again be thought wor- 
thy of some regard, and the gentle moral virtues once more emit 
their modest rays, which were lately lost by the overpowering 
blaze of warlike achicvement. ‘To the eye of reason, they will 
present a spectacle at least as amiable as that in which, 

Uproar, revenge, and rage, and hate, appear 

In all their murderous forms; and flame, and blood, 
And dust array the broad champaign 

In horror: when, hasty ieet, and sparkling eyes, 
And all the savage passions of the soul 

Engage in the warm business of the day. 


Let us duly honour those who have maintained the honour of 
our country; but happily for us, it seems no longer necessary to 
sublime approbation into idolatry. Indeed the mere man of blood, 
the mere fighter, the mere seeker of renown, unhallowed by the 
peaceful virtues, what is he? Juvenal tells us he is a madman 
courting puerile applause. 

I demens et sevos curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placea et declamatio fias. 


and Pope, with not more complaisance affirms, that 


Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. 


But thanks to our republican purity, our innoxious simplici- 
ty of character, such epithets are only applicable to our enemies! 
DIoGENEs. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A FEW WEEKS IN PARIS. 


A work with the above title, has recently issued from the 
press in Boston, and we think there is much commendable mo- 
desty in the manner in which it is given to the world. We have 
no fanciful vignette on the title page, no glaring frontispiece with 
the head of the writer, no herald with a flourish to trumpet its ap- 
proach; none, in short, of those kindly artifices, those puffs direct 
or indirect, by which authors or the friends of authors contrive to 
anticipate public attention. It is a small volume—though relat- 
ing to events which a mere bookmaker might easily have swell- 
ed into a quarto—and is printed anonymously, without even a 
dedication to indicate the author; who though generally supposed 
to be a young American, has adopted the character of an English 
travelier, as if studious of still farther concealment, and repub- 
lishes the work from the London edition. 

Such unassuming pretensions might abate the asperity of 
criticism, even toward a more faulty production. But the pre- 
sent one is both entertaining in itself, and highly interesting from 
the period of which it treats. The residence of the allied sovereigns 
in the metropolis of France, with the momentous events that were 
the precursors of that residence, forms a spectacle to the mind’s 
eye, at once brilliant and awful; and the more salutary, because 
the gloom was sufficient to chastise and soften the glare. Our 
tourist had the good fortune to be present at this era, than which 
probably none ever did, or ever will occur more important, and 
has here presented us with the impressions he received from the 
novelties, the gayetics, and the miseries around him. The style 
he has selected for the purpose, is so far praiseworthy as it is 
lively, easy, and thus adapted to a journal; but we regret that he 
should have contaminated its purity by the admission of some of 
those frovincialisms, which it may be proper enough to speak, or 
to write, but not to print; and especially by the intermixture of 
French phrases without even their usual indication by italics. 
The author may have been led into this fault by an extreme re- 
gard to typographical unity; but if so, we must be allowed to pro- 
test against the sacrifice he has made to the mere aspect of the 
page. With these exceptions, most readers may peruse this vo- 
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lume with satisfaction, and will perceive in it a mixture of senti- 
ment and satire, something like that of Dr. Moore’s Journal in 
France, at the time of the revolution. 

In regard to politics, allowing for a few of his assumed En- 
glish prejudices, our author has succeeded in preserving the neu- 
tral character of a looker-on; and distributes praise or censure al- 
ternately, as they appear to him deserving of it, to the different 
governments, parties, and individuals, with nearly equal impartia- 
lity. What is stated as the present estimation in which Berna- 
dotte and Moreau are held by the French nation, we admit the 
more readily, inasmuch as it accords with the usual nature of 
things, and with what most people had already anticipated in spe- 
culation. 

A few extracts may enable our readers to form some idea of 
the whole. 

“ The most amusing thing in the exhibition,” (at the opera) 
“are those statues at the stairs and doors; Russian soldiers six 
feet six inches high, with a fierce black moustache, and bayonets 
two yards long, standing as perpendicular and immoveable as a 
column, not exhibiting the least sign of life, except when they 
strike their musket to a Russian officer who happens to pass— 
there is something both painful and ludicrous in the appearance 
ofthese sentinels. One would think that the monsters must suf- 
fer from such a constrained attitude, and then they look so much 
like statues that one is a little frightened or disposed to laugh, 
when we see them move.” 

“ There is evidently upon the countenance of the king an 
affected cheerfulness—an expression not exactly that he is per- 
forming a part beyond his strength; but that the réle is not suited 
to his taste and habits; and this is frequently mingled with consi- 
derable anxiety. When I have seen him hobbling along to messe 
upon the facade of the Thuilleries under a burning sun, and stop- 
ping for a few minutes with his head uncovered, to make his sa- 
lutation to the people, who were snouting below; one may easi- 
ly fancy, that one discovers a great deal of solicitude and real mi- 
sery, in the smiles which he bestows on his faithful subjects—a 
sort of—God, let thy servant depart in peace!—lIt is, indeed, af- 
flicting to see this venerable old man, who we know to be so good 
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and amiable, taking upon himself, in his broken state of body and 
mind, a weight of duties and anxieties that bend his soul in the act.”’ 

In the following description, the manner becomes elevated 
with the subject, and rises into eloquence: 

“The Champs Elizees, the Jardins De Tuilleries, of the 
Luxembourg, those beautiful and enchanting places, in which a 
few years since, such a splendid population was constantly seen, the 
best dressed and the best bred men and women in Europe.”—“ The 
scene is changed. You will see Cossacks with their long lances, 
galloping about on their little ugly horses among these groves— 
Cailmucs from the banks of the Wolga and the Black Sea, the 
heirs of the dominions of Mithridates—Scythians from the in- 
hospitable and unknown regions of Tartary—Hordes that have 
not descended into Europe since the taking of Rome—They have 
the dress and arms described by one of the Roman historians—tribes 
from beyond the great wall of China, never before seen or heard of 
in Europe, of all faces, and dresses, and shapes, and complexions— 
Modern barbarians from the Greek Islands, with long beards and 
a simple great coat tied round their waist with a leather thong— 
men whose ancestors called themselves the only civilized nation 
in the known world. So far have the conquests of the French 
shaken the countries of the world. For fourteen hundred years 
they have wandered undisturbed upon the boundless plains of 
Asia, which are not known to any European. Here they sit at 
the foot of the trees smoking—some wandering among the crowd 
—one standing to be examined by a French lady—and in the 
evening, one could have seen ia the Champs Elizees little groups 
of these barbarians sitting round their fires, and cutting such scenes 
as are always witnessed upon the borders of the Black Sea. One 
sometimes thinks that he finds himself in the time when Attila 
and his Huns took Paris.” 

“Tt is this extraordinary assemblage—their remote and un- 
known countries-—the astonishing difference of manners—the 
dreadfui, and in some respects similar irruption of their ancestors 
——the unexampled causes which have brought them to the most 
interesting city of the world—their perfect discordance and 


strangeness from every object around them—their own insensibili- 
ty to the novelty and splendour of their situation—their inmume- 
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rable and horrid jargons and confusions of tongues—it is all these, 
which give feelings and associations not to be described, and which 
t is scarcely possible to conceive, ever can exist again, or be ex- 
cited in any other place.” 

There is a very pleasant account of the Abbe Sicard and his 
pupils, which our limits will not allow us to insert. 

In taking leave of this production, we cannot but reiterate 
our regrets at the gadlicisms in its diction; and the more so, be- 
cause they disfigure and obscure to the cursory peruscr, a manly 
freedom of thought and expression, a discriminating judgment, 
and a talent for observation We doubt not but the writer him- 
sclf, on reflection, will unite in our regrets and abjure these fo- 
reign heresies; and regarding this work only as an earnest of bet- 
ter things to come, we can cheerfully welcome any future effort, 
evincing similar excellence unalloyed by similar defects. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LIFE OF AUSONIUS. 
WITH A GENERAL VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS. 


MacGnus Ausonivs was born at Bourdeaux under the reign 
of Constantine the great, about the year 309. His father was a 
physician of some repute, and his mother a prudent and virtuous 
woman. Nature had blessed Ausonius with so happy a disposi- 
‘ion, that the most flattering presages of his future fame were 
formed in his early youth. He studied grammar under Macrin, 
and learned the principles of eloquence from Minervius who 
taught with so much reputation at Bourdeaux, Constantinople, 
and Rome. He devoted some time to the Greek language, but 
made no great proficiency, as he himself acknowledges. After 
some time he went to Toulouse to complete his studies in elo- 
quence under Amilius Magnus Arborius his maternal uncle, who 
taught the art of rhetoric in that city. 

Having completed his studies, he appeared at the bar, where 
he plead for some time. But he preferred the life of a teacher. 
At first he taught grammar, and afterwards rhetoric in Bourdeaux 
and continued a long time in the exercise of these employs. When 
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he attained the proper age he espoused Attusia Lucana Sabina, 
daughter of Attusius Lucanus Talisius, one of the first families 
of senators at Bourdeaux. They did not continue together many 
years, death depriving him of this worthy woman when they were 
both young. Ausonius remained a widower during the rest of his 
life. Two sons and a daughter were the fruits of this marriage. 
We learn from his own writings, that the daughter studied with 
the classes at college. Aus. prot. ad. nep. p. 312. She formed, 
successively, two honourable alliances, and the sons were not less 
prosperous. 

Ausonius had equal reason to be satisfied with his pupils. Of 
these the most eminent for piety as well as poetry, was unques- 
tionably St. Paulinus, afterwards bishop of Nola. Ausonius was 
not contented with forming his mind and embuing it with the first 
principles of a christian education; be pushed him forward to the 
highest dignitics of the empire. This St Paulinus, even when he 
had renounced the world, acknowledged with no less truth than 
gratitude. Nothing is more tender, and at the same time more 
honourable to Ausonius than this testimony: 


Tibi disciplinas, dignitatem, literas, 
Lingua, tog, fame decus, 
Provectus, alius, institutus debeo, 


Patrone, preceptor, pater. 


* * * * * * 





qui (Deus) si guid in actu 

Ingeniove mco sua dignum ad munia vidit, 

Gratia prima tibi, tibi gloria debita cedet, 

Cujus preceptis partum cst quod Christus amaret. 


After he had taught the belles lettres at Bourdeaux for about 
thirty years, he was summoned to the court at Treves, by the em- 
peror Valentinian, to undertake the education of his son Gratian, 
who had already been declared Augustus. It is to be presumed 
that our professor must have been in great repute, to be selected 
as the teacher of so exalted a personage, in preference to so ma- 
ny men of erudition; this place led to the first charges and the 
highest dignities of the empire. He was first count of the pal- 
ace, afterwards questor, then prefect, and lastly a consul. Gra- 
tian did not confine his liberality and gratitude alone to the instruc- 
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tor of his youth, but extended his care to many of his pupils whom 
he elevated to high honours. Even after he had succeeded to the 
empire, he paid extraordinary respect and deference to his tutor. 

Some writers say that he taught Valentinian II, the brother 
of Gratian. But this cannot be the fact, as this prince passed al- 
most all his infancy in Illyria, and the whole of his youth in Italy, 
whilst the court, from which Ausonius was never absent, general- 
ly resided at Treves, in Gallia. 

Ausonius exercised the questorship under the two succes- 
sive emperors, Valentinian I, and Gratian: Questor ut Augustis, 
fatri natogue crearer. There is still a letter extant, which was 
written to him by Symmacus to congratulate him on this promo- 
tion. It was an office of the highest consequence. It gave him 
the privilege of entering the council of the prince, made the in- 
cumbent a kind of arbiter of the favours of the court, and entrust- 
ed to him the charge of preparing all laws for the regulation of 
affairs. 

As to the prefecture, Ausonius declares that he was indebted 
for it solely to the liberality of Gratian. (Aus. epic. p. 300.) He 
held this office twice in Italy and Africa before the year 377, and 
afterwards in Gaul at the close of 378, and during all the year 379, 
and perhaps even the following year. 

It was at Sirmium in the midst of the barbarians (Hungary) 
that Gratian, in 378, named Asonius and Olybrius consuls for the 
following year. When he was asked which should be the first, 
he replied, that this honour belonged to Ausonius, because he was 
prefect. The prince wrote himself to his old tutor to inform him 
of the nomination, and sent him the censular robe. This was the 
habit which the emperors wore, when a triumph had been decreed 
them. Ausonius assures us, (Cons. p. 705,) that he never wish- 
ed, sought, much less intrigued for this office, but that he owed 
it solely to the bounty of the emperor. He never omitted an op- 
portunity of flattering his ambition and self-love, as he confesses 
in his letters. This was the highest honour that an individual 
could reach. Symmacus, his-friend, compliments him on this oc- 
casion, by saying it was due to the gravity of his manners, and 
the attractive qualities of his erudition. 
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Gratian not having been able to assist at the induction of Au- 
sonius to the consulate, wished at least to be present at his retir- 
ing from that dignity. Indeed the consul assures us that he tra- 
velled with incredible speed from the extreme parts of Thrace, 
to honour this solemnity with his presence. The ceremony took 
place at Treves. It was on this occasion that Ausonius pronoun- 
ced before the emperor, the Panegyric which is still extant, in 
which he returns his thanks for the consulate and other honours 
which had been conferred upon him. 

To all these honours, some believe that the emperor Theo- 
dosian, by whom he was much regarded, added the rank of Pa- 
trician.* But there is no foundation for this opinion except the 
obliging letter which the emperor addressed to him, in which 
nothing is said about it. 

While Gratian lived, Ausonius never quitted the court. Nei- 
ther the vexations of grandeur, nor the tumult and noise of arms, 


when he accompanied the emperor in his military expeditions, nor 
the luxuries of an imperial palace, could divert his mind from the 
pursuits of literature. These formed his favourite amusement as 
they were his principal occupation. By this means he acquired 
the reputation of being the most eloquent man and one of the best 
poets of his day. This reputation, sustained by the credit which 
he enjoyed at court, and the offices which he had held, connected 
him in ties of friendship with the most learned and distinguished 
men throughout the empire. 

Upon the demise of Gratian in 383, Ausonius retired to Bour- 
deaux, whence he soon removed to one of his country seats. He 
had two, one near Condate (in the Netherlands,) and the other in 
Saintonge (a province of France.) Of the former, which he in- 
herited irem his father, he has left us a description. It appears 
_that he passed the remainder of his time alternately at these pla- 
ces, occupied in the ordinary amusements of a rural life, hunting, 
and fishing, in the cultivation of friendly intercourse, and the re- 
searches of the cabinet. He applied himself more particularly to 
poetry: and it was during this retreat, in his old age, that he com- 
posed the most of those writings which remain to us. 


* Arch. pie. fug. vol. 2, p. 78. 
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He devoted much of his.time to a general epistolary inter- 
sourse with the learned men of that day. Some of his corres- 
pondents were as distant as Rome. Among these the most illus- 
trious was the orator Symmacus. Of those in his own neighbour- 
hood, St. Paulinus was undoubtedly the most celebrated in poetry 
as well as the most renowned for piety. Ausonius omitted nothing 
towards him and others who manifested any talent for composi- 
tion, that might inspire them with emulation. Whence it follow- 
ed that his retreat into the provinces had a great influence in re- 
animating literature. He awakened men of letters from their le- 
thargy, who produced various pieces, which the misfortunes of 
those days have not spared to us. 

Among the last incidents in the life of Ausonius which we 
can trace, are his letters to St. Paulinus who had retired from the 
world and lived concealed in the solitude of Barcelona. The 
St. having ceased to write after his retreat into Spain, the rumour 
arose that he meant to dispose of his property and retire from the 
world. Ausonius, who thought and lived very differently, addres- 
sed an elaborate epistle to him, wherein he complained that he 
was about to break those ties of friendship in which they had been 
so long closely united. He went so far as to consider as impious, 
the violation of faith towards a friend so ancient and dear, the in- 
structor of his youth and the patron of his fortunes. Receiving 
no reply to this reproachful letter, he wrote another, complaining 
bitterly of his silence and reminding him again of their former 
friendship. 

This shared the fate of the first letter, and Ausonius hazard- 
ed a third, which is. not preserved. Aftera lapse of some time he 
wrote a fourth, in which he complains of the haughtiness and ob- 
stinacy of his friend: accuses him of being changed, of having lost 
his accustomed sweetness of disposition and of having become a 
savage and a misanthrope. He concludes with a prayer to the Mu- 
ses, that they would restere the St. to the love of poetry! 

At the end of four years, St. Paulinus received three of these 
letters at the same time.* As they were in verse, he replied in 
the same style, and his answers form the tenth and eleventh of his 
poems, which are still preserved. They abound with protesta- 
ions of affection and gratitude to his dear master, to whom he ac- 


* Paul. car. 10, 11. p. 26, 37. 
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knowledges that he is indebted for all that he has been in the world. 
The prayers of his friend to the Muses he says are useless, since 
nothing can shake his determination to renounce the world and 
consecrate the remainder of his days to God. 

We know not whether this christian example had any effect 
upon our poet in making him abandon his frivolous pursuits, and 
devote a portion of his time to the contemplation of his future 
existence. In fact, we believe that he died in this very year, the 
three hundred and ninety-fourth of our vulgar era. He was then 
in his eighty-fifth year. No person we believe, composed an epi- 
taph for him, who had written so many of these impressive me- 
morials for others. But the following approaches this species 
of writing: it is from his own pen and comprehends an abridg 
ment of his life. 


Ausonius genitor nobis: ego nomine eodem 
Qui sim, qua secta, stirpe, lare et patria, 

Adscripsi, ut nosses, bone vir, quicumque fuissem, 
Et notum memori me colores animo. 

Vasates patria est patri: gens Aidua matri 
De patre, Irabellis sed genitrix ab Aquis. 

Ipse ego Burdigale genitus. Divisa per urbes 
Quatuor antiquas stirpis origo mez 

Hinc late fusa est cognatio, nomina multis 
Ex nostra, ut piacitum, ducta domo veniant 

Derivata aliis. Nobis ab stemmate primo 
Et non cognati, sed genitiva placent. 

Sed redeo ad seriem: genitor studuit medicina, 
Disciplinarum gquz dedit una Deum. 

Nos ad grammaticen studium convertimus, et mox 
Rhetorices etiam quod satis attigimus. 

Nec fora non celebrata mihi: sed cura dicendi 
Cultior, et nomen grammatici merui: 

Non tam grande quidem quo gloria nostra subiret 
JEmilium aut Scarerum, Berytiumque probam: 

Sed quo nostrates, Aquitanica nomina, multos 
Collatus, non et subditus, adspicerem. 

Exactisque dehinc per trina decennia fastis 
Asserui doctor municipalem operam. 

Aurea et Augusti palatia jussus adire 
Augustam soboiem Grammaticus docui: 


Mox etiam Rhetor. Nec enim fiducia nobis 
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Vana, ut non solidi gloria judicii 
Cedo tamen fuerint fama potiore magistri, 


Dum nulli fuerit discipulus metior. 
* * * ® we * 2 


Cujus ego Comes, et Questor, et culmen honorum 
Pretectus Gallis et Lybiz et Latio: 

Et prior indeptus fasces, Latiumque curulem, 
Consul, collega posteriore, fui. 

Hic ego Ausonius. 





( Z'o be continued?) 





STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORE. 


STATISTICAL science constitutes the true basis of the science 
ef legislation. Laws are enacted and systems of policy framed 
for the benefit of the community; but if the nature and character, 
ihe powers and resources, the wants and varying interests of the 
community be unknown, vain will be the attempt of the most 
wise and virtuous to put forth laws to meet its necessities and 
suitable for its government. Without a knowledge of statisticks 
the statesman pursues his labours in the dark—we should rather 
say, that without such knowledge, no one is entitled to the name 
of a statesman. 

What would be thought of an architect who would venture 
to construct the arches of a bridge without knowing the weight 
they might be destined occasionally to bear, and the character 
and width of the stream over which they are to be thrown? or to 
frame the floors and roof of a building, while ignorant of the 
strength and dimensions of the walls. Stronger still, who would 
undertake to direct the movements of an army in battle, without a 
previous inquiry into the character, health, and discipline of the 
officers and soldiers under his command?—~Equally inconsiderate 
and abortive, and in their operation even more mischievous, are 
the labours of those who attempt to legislate for a state, without 
a previous and thorough knowledge of every thing essentially 
connected with its interests. But such knowledge can be acquir- 
ed only by the study of statisticks. 
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Impressed by these considerations, superadded to our wish- 
es for the promotion of American literature in general, it is in no 
small degree gratifying to us to learn the laudable determina- 
tion, and to witness the enlightened efforts of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New-York, to add to the statistical know- 
ledge of our country. 

In the hope that the example of that highly respectable in- 
stitution will be influential in giving rise to similar attempts 
in other parts of the union, we have no hesitation in introducing 
into the Port Folio the following comprehensive and excellent 
Circular, and earnestly recommending it to the attention of our 
readers. Without pretending to direct, much less dictate to, the 
enlightened and public spirited portion of our fellow citizens, 
we are convinced that great credit to individuals and advantage 
to the community would result from the establishment im each 
state of an institution founded on like principles and embracing 
in its pursuits the same objects. Ep. 


CIRCULAR. 


New-York, February 15, 1815. 
SIR, 

The Literary anp PuitosopHicat Society or NEw- 
York, (which was incorporated at the last session of the legisla- 
ture, and which was instituted to cultivate the most useful branch- 
es of knowledge, to stimulate into activity the literature and ta- 


lents of the community, and to obtain a mass of information, which 
may have a tendency to elevate the literary character, and subserve 
the best interests of our country,) are desirous of collecting ma- 


terials for a statistical account of the United States, and more par- 


ticularly of the State of New-York. With this view, they res- 


pecttully solicit your prompt and pointed attention to the following 
subjects, or to such of them as you are conversant with, or as may 
fall within the range of your observation. 


1. The name, (and its origin,) of the town or county in which 
you reside—its situation, extent, and number of acres—the history 
of its settiement—the number, general character, and condition of 
the first settlers, and from what part of the world; the circumstan- 


ces and causes of the settlement—the time of their arrival—the 
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encouragement and authority under which they came; by what 
mvans tue lands were obtained from the Indians, whether by con- 
quest or purchase —and the nature of the grants or patents of 
land—-tue government from whence they proceeded—the latitude 
aud longitude of any remarkable place in your county. 

2. ‘Tne Indians that formerly inhabited your town or county, 
their number, condition, customs, manners, language, mythology, 
battles. burying-places, monuments, forts, weapons, utensils, and 
any oluer traces of their settlement; their history, migrations, tra- 
ditions, character, trade, controversies, wars, and treaties; their 
names of places, and the signification, and their present state. 

3 Nature of the soil, mountains, hills, valleys, plains, caverns, 
rocks, lakes, ponds, rivers, islands, streams, cataracts, mineral and 
medicinal springs, agueducts—the changes in mountains, lakcs, 
rivers, and streams—the quality of water—the nature and com- 
position of rocks, and their position—whether in strata or other- 
wise—inclined or horizontal; the strata observed in digging wells: 
petrifactions —shells. 

4, Mincs—minerals—fossils; quarries of stone, and particu- 
larly flint, siate, soap-stcney marble, lime-stone, marl, gypsum, 
sulphur, iron, copper, lead, silver, plumbago, salt, nitre,and ochres 
of various kinds: their distance from navigable water. 

5. Trees of different kinds, and their uses tor ornament, fu- 
el, feces, house and ship-building: the original growth of wood, 
and the variations on successive cuttings; whether plenty or scarce, 
increasing or decreasing, and the causes: the best means of in- 
creasing the quantity, aad improving the quality. 

6. Besides wood, other fuel, such as coal, turf or peat; the 
quantity and quality of each—distance from navigable water--in- 
crease or decrease, and price of tie different kinds. 

7. The state of agriculture, the price of land, of provisions, 
and of labour; the kinds of grain produced, quantity on an acre, 
and total quantity in each -year; the quantity of grain, meal, and 
flour exported; the quantity of flax and hemp raised and export- 
ed; the most approved and profitable mode of cultivating those 
productions: value of articles consumed «t home; quantity and 
value of the whole produce. 
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8. The native and imported grasses, the quantity of each 
kind produced on an acre; the proportion of meadow to arable 
lands; the improvement of the country by irrigation, draining and 
diking. 

9. Manures; the different kinds, and their effects; the best 
time and mode of applying and increasing them, and of preparing 
them for particular crops. 

10. The best seed time, and harvest time; the best time and 
mode of preparing lands for seed—of extirpating weeds, and of 
preserving grains from insects; the effects of a change of seeds; 
the most approved rotation of crops, remarkable instances of 
good and bad seasons: unusual failure of crops; the known or sup- 
posed causes, and the temperature of the seasons at the time. 

11. Fences: the materials and modes of erecting them; the 
best modes of improving them, and the ihtroduction of substitutes 
for those used; modes of cultivation; implements of husbandry; 
teams. 

12. Number of sleep, swine, neat cattle, and horses; and 
the best mode of muitiplying and improving them, and of pre- 
venting their destruction from disease or other causes. 

13. Fruit trees, and esculent vegetables; the best kinds, and 
best modes of improving, cultivating, and preserving them; the 
state of gardening; the quantity and quality of cider, beer, wine, 
and spirits made, and how made. 

14. The state of manufactures; the kinds, quantity, and quali 
ty made in families, and manufactories; the history of any useful 
manufacture, including its increase and decline, and the causes; 
the quantity, quality, and value of articles manufactured for do- 
mestic use, and for sale abroad; useful machines for abridging la- 
bour and improving manufactures. 

15. The state of the highways; common and turnpike roads 
and bridges; harbours, ferries, banks, villages, towns, and cities, 
and their police. 

16. Trade and commerce; quantity and kinds of foreign ar- 
ticles consumed; amount of exports and imports; the history and 
state of boat and ship-building; the number of boatmen and sea- 
men, and of ships and vessels of different kinds. 
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17. Fisheries: the kinds, quantity, and value of fish; the mode 
of curing and teking them, and the market; an account of the dif- 
ferent species of fishes in streams, rivers, ponds, lakes, and salt- 
water. 

18. Wild animals now or heretofore known; their increase or 
decrease, and the cause; serpents, tortoises, and other amphibious 
animals; quadrupeds, insects, and bones of the animal called the 
mammoth, or of any other unknown animals. 

19. An account of birds, whether migrating or resident; the 
periods of their arrival and departure; their habitudes and uses. 

20. Natural history of plants, and their kinds, whether nox- 
ious or usetul, native or naturalized; time of introduction; their 
progress, qualities, and diseases, and the best mode of extirpating 
those which are injurious. 

21. Climate; the effect of clearing and cultivation on climate; 
metereological observations; marriages and births: bills of mor- 
tality; longevity; histories of epidemic maladies; diseases among 
men and other animals; crimes, suicide. 

22. The state of the learned professions, of morals, of re- 
ligion, and of learning—the number of academies and schools, 
how supported, and the mode of instruction; charitable institu- 
tions; humane and literary associations; improvements in arts and 
sciences; inventors of curious machines; useful discoveries; dis- 
tinguished characters; printing presses; book-stores; public libra- 
ries; scarce books; valuable manuscripts; customs and manners; 
the progress of Luxury. 

23. The state of population at different periods, and in re- 
erence to the place of birth, age, religious persuasion, occupa- 
tion and residence, whether in town, village, or country; the num- 
ber of houses. ‘ 

24. The militia; their numbers, organization, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and mode of equipment; arsenals, magazines, powder-mills, 
founderies, fortifications. 

25. Mendicity: the condition of the poor, and the expense 
and mode of supporting them: alms-houses, hospitals, penitentia- 
ries—the state of slavery. 

26. Taxes, the amount and kinds, paid for the use of the 
town, county, state, and United States; the public buildings, and 
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other public improvements: the income and cxpenditures of in- 
corporated villages and towns; the sources and objects. 

27. Antiquities, whether aboriginal or colonial; curiosities, 
whether natural or artificial; drawings and descriptions of what- 


ever is interesting in those respects, especially of ancient fortifi- 


cations and tumuli, ascertaining the materials composing them; 
their contents, and the purposes for which they were probably 


designed. 
28. Meteors, comets, eclipses, earthquakes, tornadoes, tem- 


pests, inundations, volcanic eruptions, seasons of extreme heat 
and cold, or other remarkable events in the natural world; the 
present variation of the magnetic needle and what it has been for- 
merly, and at what places observed. 

29. Miscellaneous observations not comprehended in the 
above. 

You will, sir, at once perceive the important and comprehen- 
sive view which the society intend to take of the state of the coun- 
try; it will embrace whatever relates to our climate, soil, cultiva- 
tion, husbandry, manufactures, commerce, education, learning, 
population, occupations, police, manners, morals, religious prinei- 
ples, geography, history, geology, mineralogy, zoology, botany, 
and diseases; it proposes to examine with anatomical accuracy 
the internal structure of society, to illustrate that most important 
science, political philosophy, and to collect such useful and prac- 
tical information on the various subjects connected with individu- 
al and social prosperity, as may have a tendency to promote the 
solid and permanent interests of America. 

Sir John Sinclair published a statistical account of Scotland, 
drawn up from the communications of the ministers of the differ- 
ent parishes made to him in consequence of a variety of queries 
circulated among them, for the purpose of elucidating the natu- 
ral history and political state of that country. Scotland is divided 
into nine hundred and fifty parochial districts; in less than eigh- 
teen months from the time of circulating the queries among the 
clergy, reports were received from above one half the number; 
in three or four years the whole work was completed, and it has 
been emphatically said of this great survey, “ that no publication 
of equal information and curiosity has appeared in Great Britain 
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since Doomsday-book, and that from the ample and authentic facts 
which it records, it must be resorted to by every future statesman, 
philosupher and divine, as the best basis that has ever yet appear- 
ed for political speculation.”’ 

This state contains forty-seven counties, and about five hun- 
dred towns: we are persuaded that every town contains a sufficient 
number of intelligent men, to furnish the information required, 
and that nothing more is necessary than for them to devote to this 
impoitant object those few hours which can always be spared from 
the ordinary occupations of life. The state is Atlantic and west- 
ern: it borders on the ocean and some of the great lakes; the 
createst rivers in North America flow, and vast chains of moun- 
tains passthrough it. In extent, population, commerce, opulence, 
and power, it stands at the head of the union; and it is believed 
that no country in the world furnishes more fertile subjects for 
the researches of the naturalist, the investigations of the philoso- 
pher, and the speculations of the politician. 

By order, and in behalf of the Society, 
Dewitr CLINTON, PRESIDENT. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


‘HE persevering industry and enlightened enterprize of the 
“ American Antiquarian Socicty” of New England, added to the 
fact, that it is composed of able and distinguished men residing in 
every section of the country, promise the happiest results in rela- 
tion to the objects and ends of its establishment. 

From a well written address delivered to the society at their 
second anniversary in Boston, in October last, by the reverend 
Abiel Holmes, D. D. we extract the following observations on the 
study of antiquities. We introduce them into the Port Folio with 
the more readiness, from a persuasion, that they represent the 
pursuits of the Antiquarian in a much more correct and import- 
ant point of light, than that in which they are held by the generality 


of mankind. Ep. 
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“ To the culture of the fine arts nothing is more essential than 
the study of antiquities. It was in ancient times, and among an- 
cient nations, that these arts were carried to the highest perfec- 
tion, which they ever attained. To vanquished Greece was Rome 
indebted for those admirable models in poetry, eloquence, histo- 
ry, painting, statuary, and architecture, which enabled her to be- 
come her competitor for a fame more glorious and permanent 
than that of victory or conquest. It was felt, indeed, no small in- 
dignity, while covered with military glory, to apply for instruc- 
tion in arts to a people that she had subdued by her arms. 


“* With honest scorn the first fam’d Cato view’d 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued.” 


‘“‘ Yet, but for Homer, and Plato, and Thucydides, and Demos- 
thenes, and Sophocles, and Menander, and Praxiteles, and Apel- 
les, Rome might never have produced a Virgil, or Seneca, or 
Livy, or Cicero, or Terence, or those numerous sculptors, and 
painters, and architects, whose works have spread her fame 
throughout the world. 

“ The origin of those institutions, which are found by experi- 
ence to promote improvement in knowledge and virtue, and the 
prosperity and happiness of a community, is not less instructive 
to the statesman than to the philosopher. He may learn hence, 
to distinguish theory from facts, hypothesis from experience, and 
visionary projects from wise and salutary measures; and his know- 


ledge may qualify him to render the most important services te 
his country. “I will turn my attention,” said Valerius Maxi- 
mus, “to the ancient and memorable institutions, as well of our 
own city, as of foreign nations; for itis necessary that the elements 
of our prosperity be known, that a regard to them may improve 
the present times.”’ 

“ This study is not less entertaining than it is useful. To 
the inquisitive mind, the illustrations it furnishes of the same- 
ness or variety of the human character, in different nations 
and at different periods of the worid, of the difference in the 
state of the useful or ornamental arts, of literature and science, 
and of the diversity of laws and governments, of manners and 


customs, cannot fail to afford high gratification. Who is not 
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gratified in learning, from the sacred records, the history of crea- 
tion, and the interesting events of the primitive age of the world; 
the deluge; the erection of the tower of Babel; the confusion of 
languages, the consequent dispersion of men, and their division 
into distinct nations; the inventors of arts, as Jubal, “the father of 
all such as handle the harp and the organ,” and Tubal Cain, “ an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron?”? Who is aot grati- 
fied in tracing the Hebrews to their origin, and in studying the 
sacred antiquities of this “ peculiar people?” How interesting are 
the topographical and historical illustrations, derived from sacred 
and profane history, of Egypt, Nineveh, Babyion, Damascus, Je- 
rusalem, Palmyra, and other ancient cities, that were once so 
distinguished for population and wealth, power and grandeur! 
How entertaining the descriptions of the pyramids and obelisks of 
Egypt, the wails of Babylon, the hanging gardens, and the temple 
of Belus! How enchanting the description of the primitive state 
and manners of Greece given by Homer, “ whose immortal poems, @ 
meteor in the gloom of night, brighten, for a moment, the obscure 
antiquities of his country!” How gratifying is it to learn the epoch 
and origin of the Olympiads, of the Areopagus, of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, and of the gymnasia of Athens; the inventor of let- 
ters, of the papyrus, of the mariner’s compass, and of the art of 


“To go no farther than to the antiquities of our own country 
—who is not gratified in tracing our salutary institutions to their 
origin, and in discovering the causes of our rapid progress in po- 
pulation, wealth and refinement, of our freedom and independence? 
Who can behold the portraits of the first settlers of New England, 
without mingled delight and admiration? Who does not take a 
melancholy pleasure in reading the inscriptions on their monu- 
ments, or in treading the ground where they were content to lie 
without them? Who does not love to see any articles, either of 
utility or ornament, brought over to America by our ancestors 
when they first crossed the Atlantic, now deposited in our cabi- 
nets, or choicely preserved in the private bureaus of their descen- 
dants? Who can step on that rock, on which the pilgrim fathers 
from Leyden first stepped, or even survey its fragments, without 
grateful emotion? The vestiges of adventurers, ef but ephemeral 
VOL. V. 3.0 
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residence on our coasts, are not traced without interest. How 
delightful must have been the discovery of the remains of De 
Mont’s fort, after the lapse of nearly two centuries! With what 
“ supreme satisfaction” our own Belknap, with his literary asso- 
clates, discovered “ the cellar of Gosnold’s store house,” he him- 
self has informed us. What pleasure would it give us to find any 
indication of Charles’ Fort on the Carolina coast, where a French 
Protestant colony attempted a settlement, a full century before the 
English; or the stone pillar, with the arms of France, erected on 
that occasion, on the river of May? With what delight should we 
learn, who are interred beneath those rude monuments at Frede- 


rica, in Georgia, now overgrown with forest trees, the tradition of 


which seems already lost. 

* Could we, then, say no more than that the study of antiqui- 
lies is uscful and entertaining, we might be excused for those re- 
searches, which, to a superficial observer, may appear idle, and 
to a rigid moralist, useless. 

“ While, therefore, we permit the entomologist to chase but- 
terfles interminably, that he may have the fecility of adding one to 
his collection of that countless variety of insects, the botanist to 
roam at large 


“ O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death,” 


that he may add one rare member to a family of plants; the mi- 
neralogist to descend at the hazard of his limbs and life, to exa- 
mine the strata of some newly discovered quarry, or to bring up 
some precious specimen of ore; and the aéronaut, at more fearful 
hazard, to navigate the etherial regions, to excmplify the wonder- 
fui inyprovements in pneumatics, or to please and astonish the 
gazing multitude; let us be permitted quietly to spell out inscrip- 
tions in old grave yards, to pore over musty books, that have long 
lain concealed in garrets, too antiquated to be placed in a modern 
library; to ransack the records of “ the days of other years;”’ to 
be transported at the. discovery of an ancient manuscript; to hold 
long dialogues with Indians; to explore, to the very bottom, any 
mounds of earth, that have a sepulchral, or military, or mystic ap- 
pearance; to dig up subterranean walls, the design or occasion o! 
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which no man living can tell; to carry off, unmolested, any mis- 
shapen stone, which may haply prove to be some Indian relic, if 
not even an idol; to stare leisurely at any edifice, which promises 
by the face of it, to have stood a full century; to ask any perti- 
nent questions, however improper or even rude they might be 
deemed from others; to have the right of preemption of any Ame- 
rican antique, where the proprietor does not insist on his prior 
right of donation; and in general, to do, excepting always petty 
Jarcenies and dilapidations, whatever the antiquaries of the oid 





world have done, from time immemorial. 
“ But allow me to observe, in the next place, the study of an- 
The dis- 


coveries of the antiquary throw great light on the primitive cha- 


tiquilies is auxiliary to history and general literature. 


racter of nations, on their origin, language, migrations, settle- 
ments, Wars, manners and customs, and all the great events, pros- 
perous or adverse, that occurred in their earliest and rudest state, 
preserved oftentimes by monuments, or inscriptions, or by oral 
tradition. Who does not instantly perceive that such discoveries 
may be of the most essential importance to the historian, the ge- 
ographer, and the chronologist? But for these discoveries how 
many occurrences, that make a conspicuous figure in history, had 
been unknown; how many scites of pristine settlements had been 
undiscovered; how many dates of important events had been un- 
settled. 

“ Antiquity, far from being a rival, is but a handmaid of histo- 
ry. Her office is more humble; her province, more restricted. 
The one furnishes a few of the valuable materials, with which the 
other constructs her superb edifice. The collections of the an- 
tiquary, void of method and unity, may, in the hands of the histo- 
rian, serve to strengthen, illustrate, and adorn his work. Between 
those, who are engaged in such similar yet distinct pursuits, what 
occasion can there be for interference or collision? Different socie- 
ties in the republic of letters, by a division of labour, and diversi- 
ty yet affinity of object, may most effectually promote the inter- 
ests of the whole. “ Etenim omnes artes, que ad humanitatem 
pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cogna- 
tione quadain 1.ter se continentur.” 

“Tt is not only, then, let me here observe, to history and he: 


kindred branches of knowledge, that the studies of the antiquary 
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are auxiliary; but they may contribute to the illustration of ethics, 
theology, and biblical literature. A knowledge of the moral and 
religious sentiments of the pagan nations, of their mythology, and 
modes of worship, may not only serve to show the necessity and 
value of divine Revelation, but to elucidate those parts of it in 
which there is a plain reference, or obscure allusion, to the opi- 
nions or usages of the heathen. A knowledge of the manners and 
customs of the oriental nations, while necessary to the understand- 
ing of the Sacred History, is of equal necessity to the perception 
of the beauty and elegance, the grandeur and sublimity of the He- 
brew poetry. The researches of the Asiatic Society, the Indian 
Antiquities of Maurice, and similar publications, have done much 
not only towards silencing objections of infidels, but towards il- 
lustrating the Holy Seriptures. The labours of Bede, Usher, 
Spanheira, Dietericus, Bingham and others, have greatly illus- 
trated ecclesiastical antiquity. The Origines Alexandrine of 
Eutychius, in Arabic, preserved in the works of the learned Sel- 
den, show the principles and practice of one of the oldest churches 
in christendom, respecting the controverted question of the num- 
ber of orders inthe church; a striking confirmation of which is 
furnished by the discoveries made among the Syrian churches in 
India. Old Roman medals have been used by able expositors 
for the illustration of prophecy. Ancient manuscript copies of 
the Old and New Testaments have led to such careful collations, 
as have at length satisfactorily determined, in most instances, the 
true reading of the original text. The truly antique roll of the 
law, brought from India by Dr. Buchanan, may illustrate the 
Pentateuch, particularly the patriarchal chronology. We have 
a promise of two copies of this roll; and, but for the war in 
which we are involved, they would, doubtless, before this time, 
have been placed in the libraries of two of our universities. 
“Twill only add, that the knowledge of antiquity furnishes 
motives to improvement in learning and virtue. We have alrea- 
dy seen, that the Greeks supplied the Romans with models in 
composition and the fine arts. With these models what power- 
ful motives did they furnish to the copyists to aspire to equal, or 
surpass, the originals! This source of excitement did not escape 
the notice of Longinus, when treating on the means of attaining 
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sublimity in composition. 
which requires a grandeur of style and exalted sentiments, would 


“ If ever we are engaged in a work 


ijt not then be of use to raise in ourselves such reflections as these? 
How, in this case, would Homer, or Plato, or Demosthenes, have 
raised their thoughts? Or, if it be historical, how would Thucy- 
dides‘—-What would Homer or Demosthenes have thought of 


this piece? Or, what judgment would they have passed upon it?”’ 


THE BROKFN HARP.—BY H. C. KNIGHT. 


MisceLLaniEs dedicated exclusively to the muse of song, 
however rare in this, are not uncommon in other countries. When 


ably and worthily conducted, they are not only fraught with in- 
struction and amusement, but prove favourable to the cause of 
sound morals, soften and refine the social affections, and correct 
and enlighten the public taste. 

That the present is a period auspicious for the establishment 
of such a work, we cannot for a moment permit ourselves to doubt. 
The long lost blessings of peace are restored to us, foreign com- 
merce and domestic industry are beginning again to pour into our 
lap their united treasures, owing to this happy return of bet- 
ter times and brighter prospects, we embrace in our plans a wider 
compass, and all that is purely American is evidently rising into 
higher estimation. Having attained, both by land and sea, a cha- 
racter in arms distinguished and honourable, we are not without 
a lively hope that there will prevail among us from this time a 
spirit of ambition connected with vigorous and persevering efforts 
to acquire a similar standing in letters. 

For the accomplishment of this object, there is but ove course 
to be pursued, and that is plain, broad, and open—it cannot there- 
fore be mistaken—encourage native talent—extend to literature 
a patronage so liberal as to induce men of genius to become, as 
many are in Europe, writers by frrofession, and the work is done. 
There will be no longer any pretext for either grave philosophers 
or literary petty-maitres abroad to prefer against Americans the 
offensive charge of intellectual inferiority. 
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Hitherto our countrymen have been little else than mere 
militia in literature. Convert them into regulars by a suitable 
course of discipline and study, and they will fearlessly face in the 
field of the Muses the scholars of Europe, as they have already 
done their warriors in the field of Mars. 

But we are wandering from our purpose, which is, to recom- 
mend to the public the attempt of Mr. Knight to entertain them 
with the music of his “ Broken Harv.” The minstrel is not 
unknown to them, having on several occasions appeared as a per- 
former in their presence. Although for ourselves we have no 
doubt of the competency of his qualifications, it is not our inten- 





tion to become either his eulogist or his surety to the public. 
They must take him as he is, on his own responsibility. We can- 
not, therefore, do better than to introduce him to an audience with- 
out further ceremony, in the hope that the story he is prepared to 
tell them of himself and his harp will interest them in his favour. 


Since the foregoing was in type, Mr. Knight has relinquished 
his intention of conducting a periodical work, and means to offer 
to the acceptance of the public—we hope successfully—a volume 
of select poems, of about two hundred and fifty pages 18mo. 
A mere change of form can have no unfavourable effect on 
the value of the matter. Mr. Knight’s claim, therefore, to the 
patronage of his fellow citizens is in no measure weakened by 


the alteration proposed. 


THE rising beams, and the breath of roses awoke me. The 
sun was kissing the tears from the blossoms, which gradually 
unbosomed their sweets to his smiles. My nerves were thrilled 
with pleasurable sensations. Confused, I found myself a fugitive 
from the haunts of men. My spirit had elapsed into a wilderness 
of bliss. When fain to escape, I was bound by a most delight- 
ful spell. I was on the sunny slope of a hill, on whose brow, 
among venerable trees, arose a rustic fane, which opened to the 
god of day. Above the dome hovered a glory of insufferable 
splendour, whose rays vibrated living harmony. Within, were 
treasured busts of the departed sons of song. The arbours, that 


shed perfumes around the hill, were each an aviary of symphony 
—each spray shook its dews as it nodded beneath the warbliness of 
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love. The soul was tossed delirious on the undulations of sound. 
At glimpses, I could see something white gliding among the 
trees. On looking up near the temple, kneeling beside a new- 
made grave, was a pale, but beautiful form, in the pensive elo- 
quence of prayer.—At.a distance, near a cavern, stalking with a 
sullen dejection, and oft pausing in a wild delirium of purpose, 
was one—my blood ran chill—for, on turning to the sun, flashed 
the point of a dagger through the folds of her robe.—A little in 
the vale was one bending a vine, and expressing to her lips a bleed- 
ing grape; while another, short and grotesque, with a quaint con- 
tortion of feature, was stealing behind to slide a nettle into her 
bosom.—Near the marge of a fountain, sat a lovely shepherdess 
piping to a pet lambkin that was leaning its head in her lap, while 
an echo from a listening swain sighed at the faded gleamings of 
hope.—Another young thing floated along, panting with the bloom 
of desire, and heedless of her loosening zone, and the toying of 
the breeze that now and then wafted aside the borders of her gos- 
samery robes; her little winged boy was pursuing her,—both af- 
frighted from their endearments by the stirring of the leaves of 
the white hawthorn.—As I drew near a bower, two nymphs, in a 
pranksome mood, seemed inclined to approach me, holding out 
some beautiful flowers. I ran timidly towards them, when—away 
they darted, and in a twinkling I could see them peeping through 
the boughs, and tittering at mv suffusion. One, in her hurry, 
dropped from her bosom a bunch of blue-bells, but, before I could 
cather them up, their essence was nearly gone. As often as I at- 
tempted to ascend the hill, and steal a nectarine, or a wild-briar— 
away was I twirled, bringing the leaves and the stems. The rind 
of many of the trees was covered with little fragments of songs 
—but in peeling some off I most wofully tore them. I had pluck- 
ed a few sprigs of cypress and of myrtle, and cut up some this- 
tles and burs, but, while doing this, I could see the syrens smiling 
at each other, and whispering, when I pulled up the weeds with 
my flowers—but I was simple, and thought, in sooth, they were 
all flowers.—Looking down to snap away a wild-bee that was rif- 
fling one of my bells, I chanced to trip in the wire-grass—it rung 
as I fell!--O Death, I had broken it!—yet I clasped it to my heart, 
and bore it in triumph away. My friends called it a silly bauble, 
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and fain had snapped the remaining strings—but, oftentimes, when 
my heart was bleeding, and I knew not where to turn—has this 
Broken Harp, like the soothings of a friend, hushed the flutter- 
ings of anxiety, and awakened the pulsations of hope. 





TO THE LITERARY PUBLIC. 

THE political winter is over and gone, and will you not listen 

to the notes from the leaves of the olive!-—A young man asks 

your courtesy. He offers a small volume of original poems. Un- 

der whatever disguise, or however sportive the muse may at 

times appear, her invariable aim shall be to inculcate the affec- 

tions and sympathies laudable to humanity. It shall be a selec- 

tion which the most delicate lady may read without increasing her 

natural bloom. Perhaps the humblest attempts in literature in 
this country should claim indulgence. 

Philadelphia, May, 1815. 


CLINTON’S DISCOURSE. 


A piscouRsE lately delivered before the Literary and Phi 
losophical Society of New-York, by the honourable Dewitt Clin- 
ton, president of the society, has been printed for the use of the 
members in a splendid quarto form, enriched by a voluminous 
body of notes. As it is our intention to speak of this production 
more fully hereafter, we shall dismiss it for the present by sim- 
ply observing, that, as well on account of the rank of its author as 
its own intrinsic merit, it cannot fail to attract among men of let- 
ters, a high degree of notice and consideration. Independently 
of other excellencies, it comprises within a moderate compass, a 
large body of matter so correct in itself, and of a character and 
tendency so honourable to our country, that it ought to be made 


familiar to every American. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAWS GOVERNING THE COMMUNI- 
CATION OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, AND THE MEANS OF ARREST- 
ING THEIR PROGRESS, (read before the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of New-York, on the 9th of June, 1814.) By David 
Hosack, M. D. F. L. S. professor of the theory and practice of 
physic and clinical medicine in the University of the state of 
New-York, one of tne vice presidents of the Literary and Phile- 


sophical Socicty, &c. 84 pages 4to. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE. 
This communication is printed in the same splendid form 
with that of the preceding, and is accompanied in like manner by 
a body of notes of considerable extent. It will be read with interest 
by the physicians of America, as well on account of the standing 
of its author, as in consideration of a new point of doctrine which 
Of the successful issue of this attempt 
Be this, however, as it may, the case is ar- 
We welcome the 


———.. 











it attempts to establish. 
we entertain doubts. 
gued ingeniously, and in a handsome style. 
work as a creditable addition to the medical literature of our 
country. 


L?ABEILLE AMERICAENE. 
THE AMERICAN BEE. 


THERE is nothing which more forcibly bespeaks the quick- 
ened progress and augmented spread of literature among a peo- 
ple, than an increase in the number of literary journals. It is not 
without sincere pleasure that we witness what we consider satis- 
factory evidence of the existence of this growing demand for let- 
ters in the United States. 
liar welcome, as the morning promise of a glorious day of learn- 
If we judge correctly, the 


We hail the appearance with a pecu- 


ing and science in the western world. 
time is not far remote whena well cultivated intellect and a refin- 
ed taste will bestow in America, as they do in Europe, somewhat 
of that rank and consequence, which have been hitherto almost 
exclusively appendant toa well-stored purse. Although wealth 
will always and necessarily confer on its possessors weight and 
influence in every society, it cannot be denied that it gives, at pre- 
sent, in this country, much more than its due proportion. 

If we are not mistaken, an incipient change in this state of 
things has been already effected in part, by the operations of the 
late war. Military or naval renown is now as sure a passport 
to notice and distinction, as a large and well furnished house, 
sumptuous entertainments, or a splendid equipage. Should this 
continue to be the case, as we feel persuaded it will, rank and con- 
sideration will be given to literature, as a matter of course. He- 
roes, whether their “ fields of fame’”’ be on the land or the water, 
must have historians and peets to record their actions and cele- 
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brate their praises: and they wiil not lil, by their patronage and 
influence, to give rank to those, whose talents and learning are to 
give immortality to them. While Virgil and Horace were por- 
traying Augustus as the greatest and most accomplished person- 
age of the time, he, by his countenance and favours, raised them 
to an equality with the noblest and wealthiest senators of Rome. 

But we are straying from our purpose, which was to inform 
our readers, that Mr. Simon Chaudron, a gentleman of talents and 
a scholar, has commenced in this city a weekly journal, historical, 
political, and literary, to be published in the French language, un- 
der the title of “ L’Abeille Americaine” or the American Bee. 

This industrious little stranger, introduced to us from abroad 
on the leaves of the olive-branch, we heartily welcome to the 
lawns of our country, which abound in flowers as rich and frag- 
rant as the wild thyme of Hybla or the acacia of Hymettus. Un- 
der the influence of a genial climate, and nurtured by the hand of 
the eulogist of Washington, it can hardly, we think, fail to furnish 
its patrons with delicious honey, and to procure for itself a well 
stored hive. While engaged in industriously collecting and deal- 
ing out to our fellow citizens the nectar of literature, we wish it 
gentle breezes and a temperate sky, protection alike from the sick- 
ly south wind and the boisterous north. 

To drop our metaphor, we hope that Mr. Chaudron will ex- 
perience, in his undertaking, that liberal patronage to which his 
taten’s and learning, and we are sorry to add, his misfortunes, en- 
title him. Ep. 


ORIGINAL POE TRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
BY A LADY 


WHeEn his rude den of rocks the gray wolf leaves tor prey, 


And dares in the far spreading forest to stroll, 


From the circle where Mirth reigns triumphantly gay 
Let me steal unattended, unnoticed away; 

And while on thy margin, Miami, I stray, 

Reflect on the friend of my soul. 
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Let me sit on thy banks, where the tall weed grows high, 

While the moon-beams dance light o’er thy tree-shadow’d 
s(ream; 

And while the cold winds seem around me to sigh, 

There gaze at the stars, wandering through the blue sky, 

Or list, as thy waters roll silently by, 

To the night bird’s re-echoing scream. 


Thrice yonder full orb, so majestic and bright, 

Mid the dark sailing clouds her pale crescent has hung, 
Since Tranquillity wing’d from this bosom her flight, 
With him on whom memory yet dwells with delight, 
Whose absence all other fond pleasure must blight, 
While my heart with keen anguish is wrung. 


When he left me, thy banks with rich verdure were spread, 
The long grass lightly bent to the breeze of the morn; 

But the tempest long since devastation has shed, 
Vegetation around me lies faded and dead, 

The tragrance that fill’d the pure ether is fled, 

And the rose bush can boast but its thorn. 


Disappointment and sorrow my bosom pervade, 

sut ah! whence this stream of ineffabie light! 

From the realms where the flow’ret blooms never to fade. 
Lo, the figure of Hope, in refulgence array’d, 

Descends; and her lustre dispels every shade 


That envelop’d my spirit in night. 


Hark! the music of Angels strikes soft on my ear! 
*Tis her voice sounding sweet as the minstrel of Heaven; 


“ Thy Alonzo’s return shall dispel every fear, 


Again his lov’d voice, at thy side thou shalt hear, 
And nature in darkness no more shall appear, 
When regret from thy bosom is driven.” 


CONTRAST TO THE ABOVE. 


The night is past, the rising orb of day 
Darts his strong radi.nce o’er the mountain rocks, 
Calm Nature smiles, though Winter bears the sway, 


And ice-drops glitter in her waving locks. 
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Again the fleeting hours unnumber’d roll, 
No more I chide the lagging steps of Time, 
A blaze of light dwells on my raptur’d soul. 
And Love’s ecstatic transports all are mine. 





No more, Miami, shall the deep drawn sigh, 
Steal on the breeze across thy tranquil wave, 
The tears that mingled with thy stream are dry. 
And Grief lies hid within his gloom-wrapt cave 


‘Then let me wake the soft meliflucus lyre, 
Then let me learn to breathe seraphic strains, 
for joys celestial all my senses fire, 

And airy footed Pleasure round me reigns. 


But ah! ’tis vain, such themes as mine demand 
An Angel’s power: the rapturous thrilling song 
Requires the touch of an immmortal hand; 
Then silence rest forever on my tongue. 


REFLECTIONS OF A RECLUSE. 


Days oF My youTH! ah, whither have ye fled! 
Moments of innocence, of health and joy, 
Unruffled by the thoughts of worldly care, 
With throbs of sad delight, how oft I sigh, 
When Recollection paints thy scenes anew, 


My steps ye led to halls where minstrels struck } 
The breathing lyre, to sing of Beauty’s charms, » 
Or chivalry’s heroic deeds. ‘ 

2 


Not then, I poured 
The melancholy song of memory; 
No solitary tale my idle hours could tell 
Of sorrow; Hope departed; or Despair. 
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My dulcet harp was strung to Rapture’s notes; 

Its jocund strings re-echoed themes of love, 

Or careless carolled what young joys could teach. i 
When Twilight came, I sought the mountain’s brow, : 


crema 


To mark her solemn grandeur hastening near. 
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Then, ah! then, I woo’d the charm of Silence, 

Far from the pageant show of restless man, 

The pomp of Pride, the sneer of Haughtiness: 

Malice, with quivering lip, and knaving Care: 

Envy, that blasts the buds whose perfumed dyes 

She fain would equal: green-eyed Jealousy: 

And spectres of despair, whom memory brings 

To haunt the slumbering dreams of guitly men, 

Of these, yet ignorant and their powers unfelt, 

I rioted in youth’s gay harvest, 

And quaffed the cup of rosate health and joy. 
But I am changed now! 

If e’er I smile, ’tis as the flower of spring, 

Whose tincture blooms through drops of morning dew! 

And when the once loved charms of Solitude 

I woo, amid the valley’s silence, 

Or on the high hill top where thunders loud 

Proclaim to man the majesty of God, 

*Tis not to bathe in dreams of shadowy bliss, 

Or fondly dwell on scenes of wild romance: 

To weave a sonnet for my mistress’ brow, 

Or con an artless song to sooth her ear! 

No cheerful thoughts like these entice my feet 

Through tangled dells or o’er the mountain’s height. 

Hopeless and sad in gloomy nooks retired, 

I love to watch the slow revolying moon, 

And muse on visions fled of treacherous love, 

Of joys departed, and deceitful hopes: 

Me now, no more the balmy breeze of spring, 


Nor summer’s streamlets murm’ring through the grove, 


Nor changeful winds that yellow autumn brings, 
Can yield delight—stern Winter’s joyless gloom 
Suits with my bosom’s cold and cheerless state! 
Life’s purple tide no more salubrious flows; 

The vernal glow of Hope is fled: and Joy, 

Shall glad no more my once contented cot: 
False, fickle woman drove her smiles away. 
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All hail December’s chilling skies! 
Come darken more the anguish of my soul. 
Bring with thy gloomy hours Despair’s sad shades-— 
Bring all the load that Misery prepares, 
To gall us through the miry road of life: 
Bring silent Sorrow with her bitter bowl: 
Bring lovely woman, with her syren smile, 
Like transient meteor to seduce our steps: 
Bring Care, with self-consuming wants oppress’, 
And Doubt, to lead us from our onward path, 
And sharp Solicitude to vex our nights: { 
Let War, too, throw her lurid glare around, 
And turn the savage from his hunter toils, 
To raise the tomahawk and bend the bow. 
In her funereal train attendant, 
Let Famine stalk, and, with insatiate hand, 
Tell Plunder, knowing neither friend nor foe, : 
And Violence to stain the soldier’s name. | 
Let bloody Slaughter loose, to dye with gore 
Our soil, and teach the world what evils wait 
On madden’d counsels and ambitious schemes. : 
Accursed scemes! that saw no wrath denounced : 
On souls remorseless shedding human blood. 
Detested plans! which bade the cymbals strike, 
Itous’d the loud clarion, and made the cannon roar, 
To drown the Saviour’s voice proclaiming loud, 
To GOD ON HIGH BE GLORY GIVEN: ON EARTH, 


LET PEACE AMONG MANKIND FOREVER REIGN. . 
SEDLEY. 
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Like the impression of a kas, 
So fades our visionary bliss —Zerart. 
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The memory of joys departed—pleasant yet mournful to tlie 


Now midnight’s curtains round me close, 
Sad emblem of my darkening woes! 
Mild Sieep descends, and on her wings 
Short respite to my sorrows brings. 
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Transformed by Fancy’s fairy wand, 

I leave this strange, unsocial land, 

Swift speed the parting distance o’er, 

An exile from my friends no more! 

Meet every scene to Memory dear, 

Which bright beyond themselves appear! 

My friends in friendship have increas’d— 

My foes—their enmity has ceas’d! 

All, all combine, in union sweet, 

To welcome back my wandering feet! 
¥ * * * * * * 

And now, at moonlight, down the glade 

I rove, with Ellen, matchless maid! 

Feel all my fond delights again, 

All the exquisiteness of pain! 

Repeat my vows, and hear her own— 

She still is mine, and mine alone! 

I look enraptur’d on her face, 

Mark every lineage of grace— 

The yielding blush, the tear, the smile, 

O! sweet reward for every toil! 

Her whole soul sparkles in her eyes! 

My heart’s warm ecstacies arise! 

I turn me to embrace the fair, 

But wake, and clasp—a form of air! 

—-Stili, still *tis bright in Fancy’s beam! 

It must not—cannot be—a dream! 


ZEPHR! 


HORACE.—Book 1.—Ode £7. 
* Nunc est bibendum,” &c. 


Now push round the wine, fill each glass to the brim. 
For the moment we’ll banish disorder and whim, 

For we’ll hallow the toast to the honour of those 
Who’ve exalted our country and levelled her foes; 
Whose glory refulgent in hist’ry shall shine, 

While there’s beauty in woman or transport in wine 
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When the Vandals of Europe, our capitol sacked, 

And their footsteps by rapine and murder were tracked, 
The patriot indignant for liberty blushed, 

And the feast and the song of rejoicing were hushed; 
Even wine, rosy wine, past in silence unquaffed, s 
For the tear of regret trickled into the draught. : 


Now thanks to the heroes who fought for our right, 
And bless'ngs on those who have died in the fight! g 
That the cheek of the patriot no longer is stained, 

With the blushes of shame; but the glory we’ve gained, 
A bulwark of strength to our country shall be; 

And long may she flourish as happy as free. 





Q. 





ON A COQUETTE. 


She smiles on all, to each the same, 
Each thinks himself the favoured lover; 


But he who would a preferenee claim, 
Too late an arrant jilt does prove her. 


So glitters ice upon the wave, 
The sailor glad, thinks land before him, 


But finds a cold and timeless grave, 
In place of home, where fancy bore him. 


SOLITUDE. 


WueEn from the east the day-light fair 
Breaks through the misty morning air; 
When the flowrets weep with dew, 
The cowslip pale, and the violet blue; 
When the lark, with her matin lay, 
Hails from the air the rising day; 
When the forests of darkened green 
Ring with the songs of birds unseen; 
(Save when the little twitterer gay 
Flits through the air to its nest away, 
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And on the bough reclines its breast, 
And chirps to its young in the leafy nest.) 
Let me then rove through the woodland shade, 
Through the covert and twilight glade, 
Where, in the lengthened groves of green, 
Like the slim deer I may scarce be seen;— 
When in such a wayward mood: 
Give—oh! give me SoLirupDE. 

B.H. 


— 


STANZAS. 


I wou.Lp I were carelessly roaming the cliff, 
That o’erhangs, swift Missouri, thy rock-covered tide, 
And viewing below me the Indian skiff 
Dancing light o’er thy billows in magical pride; 
And surveying afar, through the light misty air, 
Thy waves rudely foaming o’er ridges of blue, 
And wishing, full often, thougi vainly, to share, 
This prospect of pleasure, dear Mary, with you. 
Oh! were we but there, how we’d traverse the cliffs, 
And bound o’er the stream, like the deer of the glen; 
In the cool of the day, we would paddle our skiffs, 
And rove o’er the mountains again and again. 
But we’re far, very far, from our dear woodland home: 
Those blest scenes of pleasure have faded from view; 
But often I seem in wild fancy to roam 


Through the dark shaded forests, dear Mary, with you. 
B. H. 


SONG, IN THE SCOTCH DIALECT. 


I dinna fear, the news is true, 

’Tis seen in ilka face; 

Neighbours wha scearcely spake before, 
How kindly they embrace! 


There was nae trade in our town, 
Sin’ war began to blaw, 
3 Q 
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Our very markets wore a gloom, 
An’ specie fled awa. 


Soon we’ll hae ships an’ siller baith, 
Prosperity again 

Shall smile upon our happy land, 
An’ we will plough the main. 


To ev’ry quarter of the world, 
Our mariners shall go, 

An’ wae be to the saucy knave, 
Wha treats them as a foe. 


Now Yankie lads their discontents 
Sae prudently will smother, 

An’ when they meet a southern blade, 
Ca’ him a friend and brother. 


For interest, sweet interest 
So powerfully can draw, 


Nor doubt it, since without it, 
Our virtues look see sma. 


John Bull and brother Jonathan 

Hae had a hearty bout, 

And here and there and every whare, 
ilae fairly fought it out. 


Till tur’d wi’ warsling up and down, 

It gie’s us joy to see 

How they shake hands like honest men, 
Sae ready to agree. 


When next they mean to break a lance, 
As chosen friends will jar, 
The mickle folks on either side, 


May they sustain the war. 


And let the nations baith stand by, 
Regardless o’ their din, 

To see their manly valour tried, 
An’ tell wha first will rin. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To our correspondents in general, without discrimination, 
specification, or reserve, we tender our thanks for their recent fa- 
vours. Of articles of genuine and solid worth—the substantials 
of literature, calculated to give character and weight to a miscel- 
lany, our supply has been as abundant as at any former period. 
Nor against the lighter sons and daughters of song—for in these 
piping and merry-making times of peace, we are pleased to find 
that both males and females join to swell the gratulatory chorus— 
would it be either generous or just in us to enter a compiaint. 
There are, however, two descriptions of composition, of which an 
augmented proportion would be highly acceptable—the weighticr 
kinds of fugitive poetry, and the less grave and ponderous kinds 
of prose—something ofa middle nature, equaily remote from 
‘ untangible levity,” and “ insupportable onerosity,’—on which 
fancy may riot and taste regale itself, while reason and judg- 
ment shall find no cause to revolt—something in which, though 
food for mirth may not be very plenteously and professedly serv- 
ed up, it may not be sternly and sedulously withheld. Well 
written papers containing matter such as this, which, like orna- 
ments and side dishes on a well furnished table, is altogether ne- 
cessary to fill up the chinks and cavities of a miscellany, would 
be thankfully received. 

To be more specific: the prose articles to which we allude, 
should consist of bon mots and anecdotes, curious and interesting 
facts, effusions of wit and specimens of humour, pleasant and 
well told though sensible stories, affecting narratives, fables and 
fictions favourabie to morality, allegories, essays on subjects of 
general interest, accounts of curiosities, fragments of natural histo- 
ry written in a plain and easy style, with every thing else contain- 
ed in that wide and well stored field of popular literature, the ex- 
tent of which our readers perfectly comprehend, and which many 
of our correspondents are capable of cultivating with advantage 
and effect.—For papers thus made up we would be exceedingly 
grateful. For, although, much to the honour of the American 
people, we know them to be reasoners rather than simperers, and 
have never hesitated to act towards them accordingly; yet we also 
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know, that they are fond of relaxing into an occasional smile, and 
even of shaking their sides with laughter; and we are desirous of 
furnishing them with incentives to both. In our attempts to ac- 
complish this we must rely on, and therefore earnestly solicit the 
aid of, our correspondents, especially the light troops of our lite- 
rary corps. 

Quid silet—Let the classical scholar supply the remainder 
of the sentence, and translate it to suit himself—Our meaning 
in plain English is, whence proceeds the silence of Horace in 
Philadelphia? Has he too, like our friend Quevedo, quarrelled with 
his Muse? Does the applause of those whom his numbers charm- 
ed possess in return no charms for him? Or does he find in the 
smiles of some “ fairy-formed” American divinity, an object of 
devotion more attractive than in the favours of all the Grecian 
Nine? As “ silence gives consent,” the question must be decided 
by future occurrences. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF RICHARD DALE, JUNIOR, MIDSHIPMAN IN 
THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is not without sentiments of admiration and sincere sorrow 
that we speak of this amiable and gallant but unfortunate young 
man. Brief as was the span of his life, and simple its story, he 
has left behind him a name and a remembrance that will perish 
only with the history of his country. He fell in the full display 
of that exalted heroism which the occasion required, in one of 
the most memorable and glorious conflicts—an American frigate 
against a British squadron!—that is recorded in the annals of na- 
val warfare. His eulogy is the tears and applause of his com- 
mander, mingled with those of his surviving associates, and even 
of a generous enemy among whom it was his fortune to breathe 
his last. In all his privations—distance from his paternal roof— 
the absence of those relatives whose affections and care would 
have poured balm into his wounds—-in pain and in suffering, he 
betrayed no weakness, but maintained unshaken till his expiring 
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moment, the firmness and magnanimity of an American officer. 
Though his ashes repose on a foreign shore, his monument will 
be found in the records of his country, and in the hearts of all 
who commiserate misfortune and admire gallantry. 

With a mere change of phraseology suited to the subject, 
seldom have those pathetic and oft-repeated lines of the poet 


“By foreign hands his manly form inurned, 
By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourn’d,” 


been more literally verified than in the case of Mr. Dale. This 
assertion derives ample support from the following obituary no- 
tice, contained in a Bermuda Gazette of the 25th of February. 


“ Diep, on Thursday, at Stennetts’s Hotel, in the prime of 
youth, Mr. Dates, late a midshipman of the President frigate, and 
son of commodore Dale of the United States navy. This young 
gentleman was severely wounded in the late engagement, and 
though sanguine hopes were at first entertained of his recovery, 
he has fallen another victim to this unnatural war, unspeakably 
lamented by his brother officers, and deeply regretted by all here 
who witnessed his exemplary behaviour and patience under his 
sufferings. His remains were interred in the burial ground of 
St. George’s Church, to which they were followed by a long train 
of his countrymen, of the officers of the garrison, of the navy, and 
a number of the gentlemen of the town. A pathetic and very 
appropriate discourse was delivered on the occasion by the Rev. 
Mr. Hudson; and the last honours were paid over the grave of 
the young officer by a division of the garrison battalion.” 


But it was not alone at the time of his death, nor over the 
turf which covers him, that honours were paid to the memory of 
young Dale. He had been a member of that corps of youthful 
and gallant spirits whom the threatening aspect of the times threw 
together last summer in the form of a military association, under 
the denomination of the Washington Guards. As it is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the brave to be softened and subdued by the 
misfortunes of others, while they meet their own with unshrink- 
ing magnanimity, no sooner had the news of his untimely end 
reached the ears of his former associates in arms, many of whom 
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fhe had been his early and intimate friends, than their hearts were penc- 
i oe trated with sympathy and sorrow. In commemoration of the mer- 
4 Py its of their brave young countryman, the third company of Guards 
pede to which he had immediately belonged, met at a short notice, and 
f a) adopted unanimously the following resolutions. 
ig 4 of Resolved, that we deeply lament the death of our late friend, 
te cH companion, and fellow member, midshipman Richard S. Daic, whe 
ge Gs) died of a wound received in the service of his country, and that 
f KF we sympathise sincerely with his relatives in the misfortune which 
% a they have sustained by the loss of one whose heart was the resi 
Ne ee dence of every social and domestic virtue. 
ieee Resolved, that as a tribute of respect to the memory and 
tes virtues of our departed friend, the members of this company wear 
; crape on the left arm for one month. 
¥ Resolved, that the above resolutions be published in the 
Fe +3 newspapers of this city, 
a : R. BIDDLE, Chairman. 
: R. M‘CuintTock, Secretary. 
We have only to add, what all who knew him will heartily 
re attest, that Mr. Dale possessed unusual beauty and amiability of 
Nt countenance, and was in person among the stoutest anc portliest 
‘i ¢ of men. Powerful and unusually hardy in body, active in mind, 
Be and enterprising in spirit, had it pleased Heaven to prolong his 
ale life, he gave ample promise that he would one day prove an orna- 
ip 4 ment to the American navy. 
in Hf “ Some feelings,” says the poet of the Highlands, in one of 
yi A his happiest and most inspired moments, 
i ne ‘‘ Some feelings are to mortals given, 
i Le With less of earth in them than Heaven; 
Gas he And if there be a human tear, 
i . From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
: ; A tear so limpid and so meek, 
“Pp i It would not stain an Angel’s cheek, 
* fata ’Tis that which pious fathers shed, 
t t Upon a duteous daughier’s head.” 
rae, 
is ie i To the soul of true and manly sensibility, equally free from 
iy | the grossness of earth are the feelings which a pious and gallant 
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father experiences, and equally drossless and worthy of an angel’s 
cheek the tears which he sheds, when he bends over the bier of 
a gallant son, who, ere the gristle of youth has hardened into man- 
hood, has fought, and bled, and died for his country. 

Loved and lamented youth, farewell! Light be the sod and 
evergreen its covering, which reposes on thy breast! May the 
spiciest gales of the pleasantest of islands—that indescribable fairy- 
land, where “ Shakspeare has wandered and Waller has sung,”— 
augment their fragrance, as they flit gently along, from the shrubs 
and flowers that bloom around thy grave! And may that hallowed 
spot, which will oft be resorted to by the honourable and the brave, 
prove to Britons and Americans as they visit it together, a last- 
ing monument of the horrors of war, and a convincing monitor that 
between two nations, the same in origin and language, religion 
and manners, the ties of nature, which are the mandate of Ged, 
enjoin the preservation of perpetual peace. 








